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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


. This Question! 


The effective way in which American 
artists fought the Venice Biennial and 
forced the abandonment of the American 
section, as told on page 10 of this num- 
ber of The Art Digest, furnishes food for 
much thought of many kinds, and since 
artists have begun to use the gray matter 
in their heads as well as the vibrating 
cords of their genius, the incident may 
be put down on the “production” side of 
the sheet. 

Of the 79 artists invited to exhibit it 
is quite likely that half rebelled. Some 
of the conservatives refused to send pic- 
tures because a certain rich American two 
years ago, through his influence, forced 
the management to hang in the rotunda 
of the American pavilion a banal portrait 
of Marion Davies by a foreign artist. 
Others, particularly members of the Art- 

_ ists’ Union, refused to exhibit because of 
Fascism, Mussolini and the war on Eth- 
iopia. 

But the largest group—25 artists who 
are well known—boycotted the Biennial 
because they were members of the Ameri- 
can Society of Painters, Sculptors and 
Gravers, and this furnishes a theme of 
transcendent importance. The demand 
of these artists for rental for their pic- 
tures when exhibited is probably the big- 
gest issue in the art world today. It needs 
settling, and very quickly. The Venice 
Biennial is not of much importance to 
American artists, but the great Carnegie 
International, which is to be boycotted, 
and such exhibitions as the Cincinnati an- 
nual and Worcester annual, which already 
have been, are exceedingly useful to art, 
artists and art lovers. 

Until the rental issue is settled, injury 
will continue to be done. The standards 
of the big exhibitions will suffer, the long 
campaign for art appreciation by the 
American people will halt, and the space 
that should be occupied on exhibition 
walls by our better and more significant 
artists will be taken by inferior ones. 

Is rental for artists just, or is the stand 
of the museum directors right? It is time 
that both sides got together and agreed 
among themselves. Too much harm is 
being done, for the impasse comes at a 
time which the best minds in the art 
world regard as an historic period in 
American art. 


California’s Martinets 

California is a state of many art lovers 
and hundreds of active artists. It is proud 
of its culture. Yet it has public officials 
whose actions proclaim to the world that 
the state as a whole has no culture. San 
Diego county started the asinine business 
of taxing artists for the unsold works that 
hang on their studio walls or rest in tiers 
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on the floor. Now, according to a letter 
written by Crowell D. Eddy, assessor to 
Mrs. Maurice Braun, wife of the artist, 
Maurice Braun, duplicates of which he 
sent to Reginald Poland, director of the 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, and to 
another artist, Orange and Los Angeles 
counties have joined the movement. The 
district attorneys of both these counties 
have ruled that unsold paintings and 
sculpture are “personal property” and 
must be assessed. 

However, the public officials have un- 
bent a little bit. According to Mr. Eddy, 
he is instructing his personal property 
division to assess unsold art works still 
in the hands of the artist ‘as nearly as 
possible at the cost of the actual physical 
material: in the instance of paintings, the 
cost of the frame, canvas and pigment; 
and, in the instance of statuary, the actual 
cost of plaster, metal and stone.”’ Of 
course, all these materials have already 
been taxed two or three times already, 
directly and indirectly, and to make the 
artist and sculptor pay again is simply 
to take it out of their hides. 

But the assessors and district attorneys 
of these three California counties still are 
slack in their duties. They should garner 
a few more pennies for the politicians to 
spend by taxing the cost of the paper and 
ink by which are “physically’’ produced 
all the plays, novels, poems and scenarios 
produced by all the professors, dentists, 
taxi drivers and bricklayers of their re- 
gions. Also, they should tax the farmers 
for the feathers on their chickens, ducks 
and geese, whether they have been 
plucked yet or not. 

And why not tax the local newspapers 
for the paper and ink used in the copies 
returned as “unsold” by the newsdealers? 


Would they try that? Would they? 


Beware, Baldinger! 


In an address delivered the other day 
before the annual convention of the 
College Art Association, Wallace S. 
Baldinger, director at Washburn College, 
Topeka, Kan., of the Mulvane Art Mu- 
seum, asserted that mass movements are 
apparent in paintings of 
Scene” 


“the American 

(see the news article on page 16), 

and also of the Communist artists, and 

suggested that Communist art “had an in- 

tense realism and an impelline dynamic 
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power in its angularities of composition 
and violent contrasts of color that might 
indicate the direction of social change.” 

Now then, Mr. Baldinger, do you want 
to face a firing squad, and do you want 
this editor to stand beside you as Fascist 
soldiers do their duty? It is much more 
likely in this individualistic America that, 
in the event of “‘social change,” 
will seize the power first. 

You have said enough to bring punish- 
ment on yourself, and you have involved 
this editor because, long before there was 
a depression, he contended that LIVING 
art followed social trends, same as you 
insist now. The dictators might “get” 
him for that, whether they be Right or 
Left. Before the great depression, artists 
thought not at all nor had anything to 
say beyond the limits of their profession. 
Now, their minds are going as fast as buzz- 
saws. 

Which way will the nation—and the 
world—turn, Left or Right? The minds 
of artists are no longer introvert. Suc- 
ceeding generations will know what sort 
of prophets are these artists of ours. 


“It Smells to Heaven” 


Rabid radicals of the Left and poison- 
ous propagandists of the Right are going 
to cause this editor to burst a blood 


Fascism 


vessel yet. 

The latest offenders against what he 
holds to be fairness and good taste are 
The Defenders, who propose to DEFEND 
“the rights and privileges won by the 
fathers of our land and preserved for us 
through the Constitu- 
tion.” 

These “‘Defenders’’ have just sponsored 
an exhibition of paintings by a person 
calling himself Jeremiah II] (O, shade of 
John Alexander Dowie!), who evidently 
has not the courage to use his own name, 
and whose pictures constitute a vulgar 
and scurrilous attack on the President of 
the United States. One of them repre- 
sents Mr. Roosevelt leering at a drunken, 
lascivious-looking Delilah on a dishevelled 
bed. Three others show him steering the 
ship of state onto a rock, lured there by 
three sirens, mermaids or what have you, 
—it makes no difference that the three 
“female lures” are labelled “‘Patronage,”’ 
“Power,” and “‘Politics.” Still another 
shows the President greedily feasting his 
eyes on three burlesque honeys, more 
vulgar and suggestively nude than any of 
Minsky's, labelled “Ex- 
travagance, and “Destruction.” 

These “Defenders of Democracy,” im 
Presarios of “the show,” say they will 
“defend America Communism, 
Fascism, Socialism and all other alien 
philosophies.” But it does not seem their 
intention to defend America against Bad 
Taste, for in showing the works of “‘Jere- 


medium of our 


“Bureaucracy,” 


against 
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miah II" (O, shade of Alexander Dowie!) 
they have made as vulgar a display as 
ever did the most bestial emperor of 
Rome. 

By insulting the President of the United 
States in this manner, The Defenders and 
Jeremiah II not only committed a crime 
against good taste, which certainly every 
artist should possess, but they affronted 
the dignity of the human race, which no 
person except the vilest should do. 

But hypocrisy was added to the per- 
formance. The Defenders dressed four 
ex-service men in uniforms closely re- 
sembling those of United States marines 
and had them give a continuous perform- 
ance of sweeping the sidewalks in front 
of the place of exhibition. When Com- 
mander W. B. Phillips of the Navy, in re- 
sponse to complaints of citizens, com- 
pelled them to change the uniforms, the 
national director of The Defenders told 
the press that the Administration, through 
the Navy Department, had ‘‘cracked 
down" on them. Didn't The Defenders 
know that. it is against the law for a 
civilian to impersonate a United States 
soldier or sailor by wearing his uniform? 


Of course they did. They flaunted not 1 


only good taste and the dignity of the 
nation but the Constitution and the law, 
as well. 

“What an age, O, what 
might well run this Jeremiad. 


an age!” 


Fresh from the Mint 


Several readers have called attention to 


the fact that the editor in the last number | 


coined a new word—vacuosities. It was 
used in refereace to the propagandism of 
a certain Memphis-born “honey from 
Paree’”’ who disparaged American design. 

It is hoped that this word gets into the 
dictionaries. It is much better than 
“vacuousnesses."" And it can be particu- 
larly useful in the ages to come in de- 
scribing the writings of average art critics 
on less-than-average artists, whom they 
(the critics) just don't want to ignore 
utterly. 


Helping Men 


A letter to the editor from Lewis E. 
Lawes, warden of Sing Sing Prison, at 
Ossining, N. Y., thanks The Art Digest 
for sending copies of the magazine for 
the use of the men who live within the 
walls. ‘They will be extremely helpful,” 
said Mr. Lawes, “to the students in our 
vocational classes. We would appreciate 
your keeping us in mind and trust you 
may favor us again from time to time. 
We shall be glad to pay transportation 
on any shipments you might care to make 
via express.” 

This gives the editor an opportunity to 
make a request to his readers. If you 
live in New York, and have art magazines 
and art books you can spare, send them 

[Continued on page 18] 
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in Philosopher’s Role, Appéars in Boston’s New Picture 


“D’oi Venons-Nous—Que Sommes-Nous—Oi Allons-Nous?” Painted by Paul Gauguin in 1897 as His Masterpiece. 


The monumental Paul Gauguin painting 
“D’o Venons-Nous—Que Sommes-Nous—Oua 
Allons-Nous?” [Where Do We Come From— 
What Are We—Where Are We Going?] has 
been acquired by the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts from the Marie Harriman Gallery. This 
philosophical work, painted in Tahiti in 1897 
when the unhappy painter had determined to 
commit suicide, was considered afterwards by 
Gauguin to be his masterpiece. This work 
he hoped would one day go to the Luxem- 
bourg. Before it is installed in the Boston 
Museum it will be exhibited at the Marie 
Harriman Gallery, New York, until May 9, 


for the benefit of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation. 

More than 12-feet long and four-and-one- 
half feet high, the painting was first owned by 
Ambroise Vollard, staunch friend of Gauguin 
and of his revolutionary contemporaries. It 
has since been privately owned by Dr. Frizot 
of Bordeaux, and later, by J. B. Stang of 
Oslo, Norway. When the Stang collection was 
sold, it came to Paris and from there was 
brought to New York by Mrs. Harriman. 

The appearance of the painting is somewhat 
rough, since Gauguin worked straight on sack- 
cloth full of knots and wrinkles. Just before 


Detail: “Where Are We Going?” 


it was begun he had reached a desperate state 
of mind and was determined to end his life. 
Before he went, he wanted to paint one pic- 
ture that would summarize the entire develop- 
ment of his art and life. For a month he 
worked in an insane frenzy. Having finished 
this creation, Gauguin, broken by privation, 
misery and disease, limped off to the tropical 
jungles to commit suicide. Arsenic it was, 
but, because it was an overdose, nausea 
cheated death. 

Later he wrote to his friend Georges Daniel 
de Monfreid, explaining his actions and the 

[Continued on page 6] 


Detail: “What Are We?” 
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What Is Art in the Face of Texas Modesty? 





Preliminary Sketch Model in Plaster, Submitted as Monument to 
Pioneer Womanhood by William Zorach. 


Mixing art and politics often leads to bitter 
controversy—no matter whether the enter- 
prise eventually proves right or wrong. 

The latest of these art-politico dramas began 
when the Texas Centennial Commission au- 
thorized a $25,000 memorial to the Pioneer 
Woman. Sculptors from all over the country 
competed. A professional jury appointed by 
the State Board of Control recommended that 
the commission be given to William Zorach 
of New York, who submitted a family group 
in the nude. Zorach had dispensed with the 
conventional alpaca coat and sunbonnet of 
such sentimental themes. 

The Board of Control vetoed the recom- 
mendation of its jury and, to quote News- 
Week, “patriotic Texans raised deafening 
howls against the statue, destined either for 
Austin or the State College campus in Denton: 
the woman wore no wedding ring; a pioneer 
family ‘going around that way would have 
been strung to the nearest tree. The Moone 
McGehee chapter of the Daughters of the Re- 
public of Texas considered it ‘the greatest 
insult that could be offered to these women 
who believed and practiced the virtue of 
modesty.’ ” 

Claud Teer, Board of Control chairman, ic 
quoted as saying: “If Texans of 100 years ago 
had been displayed in such nudity, there 
would have been a lynching.” 

Zorach, who was never officially notified that 
his was the winning statue, upheld his work 
in a statement to the commission: “As a 
sculptor I felt the form of the human bodv 
possesses the highest sculptural beauty and 
the deepest expression. It has an eternal 
quality that transcends any costume or period.” 
However, Zorach is willing to drape his figures, 
if public feeling is adamant. 

Coming to the defense of the-Zorach group. 
Evaline Sellors, Fort Worth sculptor and 
member of the Federal Centennial Co:amis- 


sion, stressed the fine points of distinction 
between a literal, anatomical nude and an ab- 
stract nude. “Are we to pick out a replica 
of grandma or greataunt Agathe, put her in 
an alpaca frock and sunbonnet, or should we 
select a memorial to all pioneer women?” she 
asked, according to the New York Times. “It 
is not a literal, anatomical nude. 
stract. It is very fine work and a symbolic 
memorial to (not of) the pioneer woman. 

“The nude group is wonderfully suggestive 
of the thought that pioneer life centered about 
the woman. The woman in the group has the 
look of such women as made Texas what it 
is, 

A member of the jury wrote Zorach: “As 
you have probably read in the papers by now, 
the professional members of this committee 
were completely unanimous in recommending 
your model. There is no cuestion at all about 
the fact that it stands out above everything 
else that was submitted and, in fact, I have 
no hesitation in saying that I, personally, be- 
lieve it to be one of the finest things ever 
done in this country. 

“T sensed, even during the meetirig, the im- 
possibility of convincing the members of the 
State Board that we wanted something of 
artistic merit. They, literally, believed that 
someone was playing an April fool joke on 
them.” 

Under the headline, “Sculptors Gone 
Wrong,” the New York World Telegram 
printed an editorial on Zorach’s difficulty as 
well as that of Pompeo Coppini, who put 
modern evening attire on six Texas immortals: 
“Sculptor William Zorach, of New York, 
chiseled some Texas pioneer women without 
their clothes. Shocked Texas lady patriots 
jumped all over him for his insult to modesty. 
More realistic critics objected that pioneer 
women may not have had many clothes, but 
what they had were such a spiritual part of 


It is ab- 


Boston’s Gauguin 


[Continued from page 5] 

debts that were piling up higher and higher. 
Of the painting he writes: “I have finished a 
philosophical work on a theme comparable to 
that of the Gospel; I think it is good.... It 
is true that it is hard to judge one’s own 
work, but in spite of that, I believe that this 
canvas not only surpasses all my previous 
ones, but that I shall never do anything 
better, or even like it. ... So clear was my 
vision that the haste of the execution is lost 
and life surges up.” 

The two outer edges of the top ‘are painted 
yellow, giving the appearance of an old fresco, 
while the foliage and some of the symbolic 
figures are treated in cool tones of purple 
and green. The flesh tones are typical Gauguin 
colors of green and orange ochre, with flashes 
of brilliant light giving an exotic note. On 
the right are three crouching women and a 
sleeping child. Gauguin continues the de- 
scription : 

“Two figures dressed in purple confide their 
thoughts to one another. An_ enormous 
crouching figure, out of all proportion, and 
intentionally so, raises its arms and stares in 
astonishment upon these two who dare to 
think of their destiny. A figure in the center 
is picking fruit. Two cats and a child. A 
white goat. An idol, its arms mysteriously 
raised, in a sort of rhythm, seems to indicate 
the Beyond. Then, lastly, an old woman, 
nearing death, appears to accept everything, to 
resign herself to her thoughts. She completes 
the story! At her feet, a strange white bird, 
holding a lizard in its claws, represents the 
futility of words.” 


Hoffman Resents “An Insult” 

Irwin D. Hoffman was among the promi- 
nent American artists invited to exhibit in the 
International Olympic Exhibition in Berlin 
this summer. His letter of refusal to the 
American Olympic Fine Arts Committee con- 
tained the following blunt statement: 

“I consider this invitation an insult to me 
and to every true artist in this country. You 
wish me to participate in an exhibition held 
in a country which has persecuted and ruined 
its finest artists—a country which has con- 
ducted exhibitions of these artists who have 
produced the finest in German art merely to 
expose them to public ridicule; which expelled 
the dean of German painting, Max Lieber- 
mann, from the Prussian Academy; ejected 
and persecuted the great woman artist, Kathe 
Kollwitz; prohibited Kleinschmidt, who is 
called the Van Gogh of Germany, from ex- 
hibiting in his own country; forced George 
Grosz and many others of first importance to 
seek a haven in other countries.” 











them that to peel ’em off is impossible. 

“Next, Sculptor Pompeo Coppini, of New 
York, angered the Texas State Board of Con- 
trol because he put modern evening attire on 
six Texas immortals—Houston, Lamar, Austin, 
Rusk, Travis and Fanning. Sculptor Coppini 
substituted Prince Alberts and uniforms. 

“But certain’ Texans, not satisfied, still in- 
sisted that the heroes should wear coonskin 
caps and plainsmen’s garb.” 

“Modesty was a grim, in fact religious, ap- 
purtenance of the pioneer woman and nudity 
for her is ‘out.’ And whether it is anachron- 
istic or not it is unpardonably trite to put 
six more heroes in the most hackneyed of 
garbs, the Prince Albert. 

“Mr. Coppini may have been doing his best 
for novelty by resorting to modern ‘tails’ for 
the brave fellows. But after all why not 
sculpture them as they were.” 
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In observance of its 20th anniversary, the 
Society of Independent Artists has included 
in this year’s display at Grand Central Palace, 
New York, May 17, the work of members 
who have won recognition since their start 
with the Society, as well as the art of de- 


ceased members. But the art of these dead 
men, Glenn Coleman, George Bellows, Robert 
Henri, “Pop” Hart, Samuel Halpert, Charles 
Logasa and Alfred Maurer, is dimmed by the 
red hue of propaganda pictures and the chro- 
matic jargon of the “Sunday painters” who 
await this chance to see their inner souls 
hanging on the walls of Grand Central Palace. 
Even the work of such contemporary painters 
as Leon Kroll, Rockwell Kent, Henry E. 
Schnakenberg, Eugene Speicher and Albert 
Sterner is swallowed up. It becomes difficult 
to distinguish the product of the professionals 
from the work of the amateurs. 

With the exception of the strong head of 
A. Walkowitz by Max Weber, a landscape 
and a girl’s head by Leon Kroll, a richly 
colored head of Christ by Joseph Stella and 
the $4,000 “Acrobat” by Gifford Beal, the 
rest of the assemblage blends together. It 
is only after reading the catalogue alpha- 
betically that one realizes the number of 
prominent artists exhibiting. Among the 450 
represented are Emile Branchard, former 
truck driver and policeman, who first ex- 
hibited at the Independents in 1919 after 
hearing of the society from boarders in his 
mother’s house. Another example is the self 
portrait of the late Merton Clivette, who once 
was P. T. Barnum’s press agent. A notable 
piece is Warren Wheelock’s heavy-jowled 
wood carving of W. R. Hearst with eyes re- 
sembling small red cannons about to pop out. 

The sculptors are given a more prominent 
place this year. Three of the Palace’s 20 
galleries (which are filled to capacity) are 
converted into one grand salon where only 
sculpture is shown. José De Creeft, one of 
the directors of this “No-Jury, No-Prize” ex- 
hibition, is in charge of this division. 

There is an absence this year of twisted 
and purple-dyed nudes. Instead art seems 
to be straightening up into wooden-faced 
models and vertical street scenes and interiors. 
The depression seems to be over and some 


“Hearst Sees Red,” by Warren Wheelock. 


of the artists are even blazing against Com- 
munism. One of these creations, entitled 
“Don’t bite the hand that’s feeding you,” 
shows Uncle Sam handing out a fat bowl of 
W. P. A. relief funds to a sharp-toothed wolf 
called “Communism.” An _ unexpected ex- 
hibitor is George Gershwin, who has a self- 
portrait of himself and a study of his grand- 
father, not for sale. Gershwin will probably 
not give up his music for art because these 
examples do not, in color, spirit or execution, 
advance beyond amateur rating. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New York 
Times found in abundance “the same evidences 
of crude, untutored earnestness, the same 
yearning aspirations toward ‘self expression,’ 
the same murky mixtures of social propa- 
ganda and esthetics that have been con- 
spicious ingredients of these independent 
potpourris ever since the organization was 
launched in 1917.... There are the sweetly 
sentimental landscapes, the wistful con amore 
chromos, the portraits of members of an 





“Maiya,” by Emil Branchard, Former 
Policeman, Now Established Artist. 


* Brewing Discontent.” Painting by Hans VW eingaertner. 
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amateur artist’s family and of the family pets, 
the up-to-date comments on social vagaries 
(for example, Marjorie N. Gehner’s ‘Unin- 
formed Caller,’ which has to do with a nudist 
tea party), the inevitable half-baked or quite 
clever abstractions, the intricate 
treaties on human life and the history of man.” 

“The butcher, the baker and the candle- 
stick maker, also the foes of Fascism, Social- 
ism, New Dealism and assorted other “isms,” 
have brought out into the cold, harsh ligat 
of public inspection the more or less aesthetic 
productions springing from their secret loves 
and hates,” observed Emily Genauer in the 
New York World-Telegram. “And while the 
public may come to look, laugh or laud, the 
art critics and the dealers, in the perhaps 
presumptuous role of the Tennyson heroine 
whose eyes were ‘homes of silent prayer, 
having polished. up their spectacles, so scout- 
ing, lynx-eyed for new talent.” Although this 
writer did not observe that any “brilliant 
meteors had yet burst across the artistic 
horizon,” she still found “several pictures, to 
which were appended unknown names, which 
indicated that their creators, if not already 
on the road to big things, at least had their 
eyes turned in the right direction.” 


solemn 


Architecture in Summer Course 

Syracuse University will conduct courses in 
architecture during the summer session. Col- 
laborative work in design and construction 
will be stressed, together with a study of 
existing early American architecture in the 
Central New York area. The session will be- 
gin July 6 and continue for six weeks. 

The following courses will be offered: “Ele- 
ments of Design and Theory of Architecture” 
under Mr. Dillenback; “Introduction to Con- 
struction” and “Materials of Construction,” 
Mr. Sargent; “Architectural Design,” Mr. Dil- 
lenback and Mr. Sargent. 


Singer Is Decorated by France 
William H. Singer, Jr., eminent American 
painter of Norwegian scenes, has been made 
a Knight of the Legion of Honor by the 
French Government. 
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France With Modernistic Tapestries Points Another Way to Serve Art 





“Inspiration.” Cartoon by Pablo Picasso. 
Point de Beauvais, 81 stitches per square centimeter. 


Three of the first modern tapestries executed 
by the historic Aubusson and Beauvais manu- 
factories, whose work enriched the palaces of 
the monarchs of France, have been purchased 
by Dr. A. C. Barnes to augment his famous 
collection of modern art at the Barnes Foun- 
dation, Merion, Pa. Two “easel tapestries” 
by Rouault, “Young Girl With the Rose,” and 
“The Clowns at Rest” and Picasso’s “Inspira- 
tion” were chosen by Dr. Barnes from an ex- 
hibition of 16 works which were given their 
“world premiere” at the Bignou Galleries, New 
York, in April. 

Astonishing in their craftsmanship, the 
tapestries shown were made from cartoons by 
Braque, Dufy, Léger, Lurcat and Matisse as 
well as Picasso and Rouault as a step toward 
the rehabilitation of the government con- 
trolled industries. Mme. Paul Culloti, prom- 
inent in political and social circles in Paris 
conceived the idea of enlisting outstanding 
artists as designers so that the looms might 
regain the prestige they once held. If the 
artists were reluctant to turn to this new 
medium of expression, the weavers were no 
more enthusiastic. Schooled in the classic 
formula they rebelled against the modern 
palette and the conceptions they were asked 
to reproduce. But the artists slowly warmed 
to the potentialities of rich texture and formal- 
ized transcription. Tapestry, after all, they 
found, lent itself to the abstract vein they 
worked in. And the weavers, purged of their 
prejudices, dyed their silks and wools with 
meticulous care and began upon the weaving. 
It requires a year’s labor of one craftsman t 
weave a square meter of tapestry. 

Picasso’s “Inspiration” presented an inter- 
esting problem. The artist’s cartoon was 
made upon a “collage”—a patchwork com- 
posed of portions of ancient fabrics pasted on 
a background. Doubtless the weavers turned 


Low Warp Tapestry in 


with assurance to the familiar stitches, but 
they were faithful to their new project in 
reproducing the broken threads and_ stains 
of age. They achieved, too, the character of 
Picasso’s swift lines, even to the smudges he 
should have eliminated. Of point de Beauvais 
the tapestry has 81 stitches to the square 
centimeter. Picasso was so pleased with the 
result that he asked to receive a tapestry in 
lieu of payment for his sketch. 

Rouault of the bold, jewel-toned pastel 
made seven cartoons. In tapestry they have 
a frosty appearance, fresh and sparkling, vi- 
brant in their scintillating tones of wool and 
silk. One critic said he felt like trying to 
blow off the pastel dust! “Jeune Fille a la 
Rose” is warm and ruddy in coloration; while 
his favorite clown figures are seen in others, 
freely sketched and bold in composition. 

Abstract conceptions by Léger and Braque 
were more somber in tone, rich in the variety 
of subtle browns. Dufy was the most meticu- 
lous, presenting in his “Panorama of Paris” 
an airplane view of the city with the Eiffel 
Tower, the bridges of the Seine and innumer- 
able roof tops, which must have caused a bit 
of consternation at the Beauvais looms. 
Lurgat choose an exotic theme, “L’Orange,” 
stylized in his own manner, the whole en- 
framed by a leafy border. Matisse’s design 
was the simplest and most decorative. Seen 
from a balcony is a vessel, “Papette,” with 
verdant trees in the foreground and mountains 
across the water. 

According to an arrangement with the 
manufactories, there will be a maximum of 
three tapestries created from each cartoon, 
providing the purchaser of the first allows the 
other two to be produced. Dr. Barnes has 
granted his permission, desirous of en- 
couraging both artist and weaver. The tap- 
estries sell “for four figures.” 


“Jeune Fille a la Rose.” Cartoon by Georges Rouault. 
Low Warp Tapestry in Point de Beauvais. 


Edouard Herriot, former premier of France, 
was asked by Mme. Culloti to write the fore- 
word to the catalogue of the exhibition. He 
commended the project as “an artistic initia- 
tive worthy of interest and encouragement, 
which has been undertaken and realized in 
collaboration with several of our foremost 
painters. ... There is a world of difference 
between the whimsical fantasy of Dufy, the 
‘color researches’ of Matisse, the free inspira- 
tion of Picasso, the often satirical gravity of 
Rouault. 

“It may seem rather amazing that an ‘old 
classic’ such as the one who signs these lines 
and who [in the role of Minister of Fine 
Arts] several times has been responsible for 
the safekeeping of the collections of the 
French Republic, should lend his name to 
these audacious experiments. It is, however, 
well from time to time that tradition should 
be given a good jolt, and in this way its spirit 
is rejuvenated and renewed. For, even in art, 
it is the ‘Revolutionists’ of Yesterday who are 
the ‘Classics’ of To-morrow.” : 


Lie Again Heads Academy 

Jonas Lie, president of the National Acad- 
emy, was re-elected to head the organization 
at its 111th annual meeting. Hobart Nichols 
and Edward McCartan were re-elected vice 
presidents; Charles C. Curran, secretary; and 
Henry Prellwitz, treasurer. At the annual 
meeting, a luncheon in honor of Mr. Curran, 
who has been secretary since 1904, was at- 
tended by 155 academicians. Mr. Curran, who 
was 75 last month, was presented with a port- 
folio of sketches by members. 

Five associate members were raised to full 
membership: Harry Leith-Ross, painter; 
Brenda Putnam, sculptor; Furio Piccirilli, 
sculptor; Louis Ayres, architect; and Louis 
Rosenberg, etcher. 
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Decorative Arts Exhibit 


RE ase 


“Moses Striking the Rock.” One of Four Tapestries Representing Episodes from the Story of Moses, Woven at the Royal Gobelin 
Manufactory in 1719, After Cartoons by Nicolas Poussin and Charles Le Brun. Lent by French & Co. 


An important exhibition of antiques will be 
held May 16 to 31 at Ophir Hall, the historic 
Whitelaw Reid residence at Purchase, New 
York, for the benefit of the Westchester 
County Children’s Association. Co-operating 
with the association are the Antique and Dec- 
orative Arts League, of which Robert Samuels 
is president, and the New York Chapter of 
the American Institute of Decorators, William 
A. Kimbel, president. The exhibition will 
bear the title “Collected Treasure at Ophir 
Hall,” and the great house will be filled with 
a varied and valuable assemblage of antique 
furniture and decorations, including paintings, 
tapestries and ceramics, in keeping with the 
stately background afforded by the Hall. 

Karl Freund has agreed to assume the post 
of impresario for sculpture, organizing a show 
in the main hall and long corridor, as well 
as on the terrace. He is arranging an unusual 
exhibition, including works by Paul Manship; 
Wheeler Williams’ “Primavera” and _ his 
“Maya,” both in stone; “Earth Receiving the 
Sun” by Wallace Rosenbauer, which Mr. 
Freund says is as sensational as Jacob Ep- 
stein’s “Venus;” a marble by Vincent Glinsky, 
“La Reveuse;” a number of fine sculptures by 
Laurence Tenney Stevens; and amusing garden 
figures by Vally Wieselthier. 

The rapitlly growing list of patronesses and 
enthusiasm on the part of the League and 
Chapter members are matched by the active 
co-operation of the Westchester garden clubs, 
according to Mrs. Giles Whiting, chairman of 
the general committee. They are arranging 
to take over the floral decoration of the in- 
terior throughout the exhibition, a different 
club for each room, prizes to be awarded for 
the best floral decoration. 

“This show is going to be more than an 


antique show,” said Mr. Kimbel. “We are 
going to exhibit the type of pieces that can 
be utilized in the modern home. In other 
words, the antique is suitable for modern use 
and adds that necessary note of association 
and sentiment which the purely modern is apt 
to lack. The number of decorators who will 
be able to enter this exhibition is limited by 
the fact that only those who have exceptional 
antiques in stock are displaying—decorators 
within the field of antiques. We are show- 
ing these antiques as groups, giving the im- 
pression of rooms rather than individual 
pieces.” 

Mrs. M. M. Gailey, executive secretary of 
the Institute, said the decorators were find- 
ing the exhibition of particular interest inas- 
much as it will exclude all modern decora- 
tions and will deal exclusively with the an- 
tique. 

“Certain types of architecture demand an- 


ART TO HEART TALKS | 


By A. Z. KRUSE 


There are those who know how to draw, 


and those who know how to see; those 


who feel interpretively, and those who de- 


pend entirely upon their physical eyes and 
free-hand draftsmanship. 


The underlying success of the great | 


modern masters of mental, emotional and 
technical innovation is an open secret. They 
are at heart the eternal students, never 
ceasing to experiment. They are not like 
those smug professionals, whose 
periods come to an end when they have 
obtained from some educational institution 
a receipted bill, in the form of a diploma. 


study || 


tique furniture,” she said, “and in such houses 
the modern would look ridiculous. By far 
the great majority of persons live in homes 
which were not designed for modern decora- 
tion and would have to be remodeled to make 
them suitable for its introduction. The in- 
terior of Ophir Hall, the actual background 
of the exhibition, will be kept in its original 
condition.” 

The Howard Young Galleries, Knoedler & 
Co., the John Levy Galleries and E. and A. 
Silberman will be among the exhibitors of 
paintings. Kennedy & Co. will show old 
prints. Prominent among the antiques ex- 
hibitors will be Symons, Inc., Frank Part- 
ridge, Stair & Andrews, Dawson, Inc., Parish- 
Watson, Philip Suval, Ackerman & Co., Gins- 
berg & Levy, Robert Ensko, Henry V. Weil, 
Israel Sack, Roland Moore, J. Winnick, 
Eleanor Merrill, Josephine Howell, Isabella 
Barclay, Nancy McClelland and French & Co. 

Tyson Paints and Collects 

Carroll Tyson, Philadelphia painter and 
well-known collector, is showing a group of 
landscapes and bird paintings at the Wilden- 
stein Galleries, New York. Tyson reveals his 
love for landscape in these light-filled can- 
vases, which sparkle with sunshine and light, 
not so much in the style of the Impressionists 
but more in the manner of Van Gogh. Tyson 
studied at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts, with Carl Marr in Munich, and Mary 
Cassatt in Paris. 


TAPES TRBIES 
Old and Modern 
REPAIRED ON LOOMS 
Expert Work - Museum References 
W. VON GODIN, 578 Madison Avenue, WN. Y. ©. 
Plaza 3-3845 - Rm. 611 - Estimates 
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Meltsner, Machine Age Commentator, Shows 





“Industrial Interlude,” by Paul R. Meltsner. 


Industrial subjects by Paul R. Meltsner, 
dealing with workmen and machines, miners 
and builders, are on view at the Midtown 
Galleries, New York, until May 9. Meltsner, 
regarded by many as America’s most com- 
petent commentator in paint on the industrial 
scene, is equally accomplished in the water 
color and lithographic fields. His colors have 
the rich quality of stained glass and his 
compositions, constructed on vigorous lines, 
are touched with drama. Examples of 
Meltsner’s work are included in the collections 
of the Chicago Art Institute, the Museum of 
Modern Art, the Houston Museum, and the 
Dayton Art Institute. The Brooklyn Museum 
now owns seven of Meltsner’s lithographs and 
a water color. 

“Meltsner builds his pictures around every- 
day scenes of industrial life, dedicating them 
to labor and the machine,” wrote Carlyle 
Burrows in the New York Herald Tribune. 


“He gets broad vitality in his forms and force 


in his compositions, relieving at the same 
time the usual drabness of such scenes by 
a tonic of color.” Charles Z. Offin of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle felt that there “is 
something of the menial laborer’s patient 
plodding in the way that this artist keeps 
working at the same theme and with the 
samé compositional plan in picture after pic- 
ture. Yet he does manage a certain amount 
of variation in the grouping of his forms, 
and it is this—together with the power and 
solidity of his modeling—that holds your 
interest in all of Meltsner’s work.” 

In the artist’s oil paintings there develops, 
according to Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times, “a life-or-death struggle between 
design that may be full of force—imbued 
with a genuine thrust of observed, of medi- 
tated reality—and color that, besides bearing 
no connection with the theme, is disagreeable 
and blatantly orchestrated. . Meltsner is 
too heavy-handed.” 





A Stretch of French Art 

A fitting exhibition to mark the climax be- 
fore the end of the active season is the com- 
prehensive collection of “19h and 20th Cen- 
tury French Masters” at the Valentine Gal- 
leries, New York,. until May 16. It is com- 
posed of work by Cézanne, Degas, Derain, 
Forain, Laurencin, Matisse, Modigliani, Picas- 
so, Renoir. Rousseau, Soutine, Van Gogh and 
Utrillo. Only three of the canvases have been 
publicly shown before. 

From the Stang collection comes Picasso’s 
“Le Coiffure,” while Cézanne’s “Flowers” is 


MARIE 


from the Fabri collection and the Laurencin 
painting, “In she Garden,” from the John 
Quinn collection. “Les 
Matisse, which bas been in the Bernheim 


Musiciennes” by 


Jeune collection since it was painted, may be 
viewed for the first time. Van Gogh’s 
“Country Near Banlieu,” at one time in the 
Hans Baumann Diisseldorf, 
found its way inte a private collection in 
Russia and thence came here. A version of 
Renoir’s “Judgment of Paris,” which was 
sold to the English actor Charles Laughton 
for $45,000, is included. 


collection in 


HARRIMAN GALLERY 


PRESENTS 


GAUGUIN’S MASTERPIECE 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Until May 9 
63 EAST 57th STREET 


Admission 50c 
NEW YORK 





“Sanctions” 


The United States will not participate in 
the Venice Biennial. this summer as had been 
previously announced. In a statement to the 
press, Erwin S. Barrie, director of the Grand 


Central Art Galleries, sponsors of the exhibi-. 


tion, said that the cancellation was necessary 
after the American Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers had refused to permit 
its members to exhibit unless a rental fee 
was paid. Other groups also joined the boy- 
cott, particularly the American Artists Cong- 
ress which asked its members not to exhibit 
in a Fascist country. 

For the first time since the rental contro- 
versy began, the American Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers showed its real power. 
Close to one third of the 79 contemporary 
American artists, selected by a jury of eminent 
critics, museum directors and art officials as 
the outstanding artists in America today, are 
members of the society. This contingent of 
the 79 represent every phase of contemporary 
American art expression. They are: Alexander 
Brook, Thomas Benton, Isabel Bishop, Ernesi 
L. Blumenschein, Nicolai Cikovsky, John 
Steuart Curry, Ernest Fiene, Eugene Higgins, 
Bernard Karfiol, Georgina Klitgaard, Leon 
Kroll, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Ernest Lawson, Doris 
Lee, Luigi Lucioni, Reginald Marsh, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller, Ross Moffett, Jerome Myers, 
Waldo Pierce, Henry fF. Schnakenberg, 
Charles Sheeler, Niles Spencer, Maurice 
Sterne and Albert Sterner. 

Mr. Barrie’s statement follows: “The Grand 
Central Art Galleries is today cabling Venice 
that it is withdrawing the American Exhibi- 
tion from the 20th Venice International Ex- 
position of Art. 

“It was the intention of this organization i> 
erecting an American Pavilion in Venice and 
in organizing this year’s exhibition to be of 
help to American art and American artists. 
It was the plan to contribute the use of the 
building as well as pay all expenses of pack- 
ing, cartage, insurance, etc., so that there 
would be no burden upon the artists. 

“Inasmuch as a number of the painters have 
asked that they be paid a rental for their 
pictures if they send them and because we 
have no funds for this purpose, it seems to 
us that there is no reason for going ahead 
with the exhibition, as the artists were the 
only ones to be benefited by this international 
gesture. 

“We wish to thank all of the leading mu- 
seums of the country who have so handsomely 
co-operated with us, as well as many artists 
who have accepted out invitation, and we sin- 
cerely regret that the demand for rental on 
their pictures by part, of the artists makes it 
financially impossible to carry out our original 
plans.” 

Previous to the publication of the names 
of the artists who were to participate, in- 
cluding the 25 members of the American So- 
ciety of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers, 
Henry E. Schnakenberg, secretary of the so- 
ciety, sent the following letter to Mr. Barrie: 
“At our council meeting, held on April 17, the 
question as to whether or not our members 
should participate in the International Exhi- 
bition in Venice was discussed at length. The 
council finally went on record as requesting 
all members invited not to send. 

“Our chief reason for this action was that 
it was the unanimous opinion that rental 
should be paid in this exhibition and that no 
mention was made in the invitations that it 
was to be paid. 

“We consider the large sums of money 
necessary for this undertaking could be much 
more wisely spent in this country if, as we 
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presume to be the case, your object is to en- 
courage American art and artists. It seems 
a mistaken gesture of generosity to send such 
a large group of American paintings abroad 
at this time when there is so little demand 
to see them. 

“We also remember the indignity of two 
years ago when, through influence, an unin- 
vited canvas (a portrait of Marion Davies by 
a foreign artist) was given a place of honor 
in the American pavilion and which, in spite 
of many protests, had to be kept there. 

“It is regrettable that the time given us to 
make our decisions was so short that we had 
no opportunity to more fully discuss the 
matter with you.” 

The rental fee demanded by the artists 
is 1 per cent of the price of the painting per 
month, the amount of the rent never to exceed 
$10. Ernest Fiene, temporary chairman of the 
society's rental committee in the absence of 
Katherine Schmidt, said that the members had 
stood by its rental policy consistently and 
would continue to do so. Recently the organ- 
ization voted to boycott the Carnegie Inter- 
national next fall. The policy was adopted. 
explained Mr. Fiene, because paintings by 
members of the society had been borrowed for 
long periods for traveling shows, thus de- 
priving the artists of opportunities to show 
and sell their work. 

The following letter expluining the society’s 
stand was sent to THe Art Dicest by Niles 
Spencer, a member of the rental. committee: 
“The statement of Mr. Barrie to the press on 
April 24 in regard to the withdrawal of the 
American section of the Venice international 
gives as the reason for this decision the action 
of some members of the Society of Painters, 
Sculptors and Gravers in refusing to send their 
work unless a rental fee was paid. 

“If this is the sole reason for the Grand 
Central Galleries’ decision, they are ignoring 
a number of extremely important facts. 

“First of all, the position of the society 
should be made clear. The members are 
bound to the terms of a rental policy the 
purpose of which, a purely economic one, is 
by this time generally known. Up to the 
present the rental resolution is the one and 
only policy to which the membership has com- 
mitted itself as a united body. All other issues 
are entirely a matter of individual decision. 
A group of artists possibly equal in number 
to the members of the society also refused to 
send, but their reasons are not given nor are 
they mentioned in the official statement. 
Those artists invited to the exhibition who are 
members of the Artists Congress and some, 
besides, who are opposed to Fascism definitely 
refused to send on those grounds. 

“The manner in which the American sec- 
tion was treated by the International Exhibi- 
tion in Venice two years ago provides another 
reason that unquestionably the great majority 
of all refusing to send would agree on. 

“Another factor of interest was the curiously 
hurried invitation to the exhibition. The art- 
tists were asked to accept by return mail or 
telephone as the pictures were to be shipped 
in two weeks,—certainly a decided change 
from the usual procedure for exhibitions of 
this character. It will be noted that the 
statement given to the press carefully avoided 
any mention of the number of artists who 
refused and confined the reasons for those 
who did to the non-payment of a rental fee. 

“In the light of these facts, it would seem 
that Mr. Barrie’s statement was inadequate, to 
say the least, if not misleading, and in fair- 
ness to all artists who refused to send to the 


exhibition, I hope you will find space for this 
letter.” 
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Art of Bonaventure Estate in Auction Sale 
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“Pieta. 
Giovanni della Robbia (1469-c. 1529). 


The art property of E. F. Bonaventure, Inc., 
art dealers, New York, will be dispersed at 
auction by the American Art Association-An- 
derson Galleries to settle the estate of the 
late E. F. Bonaventure, the afternoon and 
evening of May 8 and the afternoon of May 9. 
French and American objects, mostly of the 
18th and early 19th centuries, including paint 
ings, drawing prints, miniatures, gold boxes, 
bronzes, porcelains, fans and many items of 
Napoleonic interest, constitute of the main 
features of the catalogue. 

Several pieces of sculpture include an 
enameled terra cotta relief, “Pieta,” from the 
atelier of Giovanni della Robbia; a charming 
stone portrait bust of Madame du Barry bv 
Augustin Pajou, and a plaster bust of Ben- 
jamin Franklin by Houdon. Outstandin 
among the paintings are “Der Verliebte Alta- 
(The Miser,)” a panel by Lucas Cranach the 
Elder; “Jeune Fille” by David; “Princess Caro- 
line Murat, Sister of Napoleon” by Baron 
Francois Pascal Gerard; “Pauline Bonaparte, 
Princesse Borghese” by Lefevre; and “Portrait 
of a Gentleman” by Louis Leopold Boilly 


Enameled Terra Cotta Relief, Atelier of 


There is also an enamel miniature portrait of 
George Washington by William Birch and a 
chalk portrait of Napoleon in coronation robes 
by Gérard. 

A dominant feature of the sale is its re- 
markable assemblage of French 18th century 
bibelots and small objects of art. Among 
several important clocks is a Louis XVI stat- 
vary marble example by Falconet, dating 
about 1780. An Empire gold box is decorated 
with portrait miniatures of Napoleon, Marie 
Louise and the King of Rome by Isabey. 

* + * 

The library removed from Ophir Hall, resi- 
dence of the late Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, con- 
sisting mainly of handsomely bound sets of 
works by eminent writers, biographies, his- 
tories and general literature, will be sold by 
the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries the afternoons of May 6 and 7. Among 
the autographs is a fine letter signed by 
George Washington, dated at Morristown, May 
17, 1777, relating to the drafting of an army, 
the body of the letter being in the hand- 
writing of Alexander Hamilton. 











JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Misapplied Reliefr 


[Sadakichi Hartmann, artist, “aesthete, 
master of belle lettres and author of a whole 
shelf-full of books on art and other subjects, 
has been developing feelings on the subject 
of governmental art relief that have finally 
become so strong he has written an article for 
Tue Art Dicest, which is herewith printed. 
Sadakichi Hartmann’s last creation is a 
manuscript of 275,000 words entitled “Aes- 
thetic Verities.” Because of its length and 
the state of the times no publisher would un- 
dertake at this time to bring it out, so the 
author, for safety’s sake, presented his one 
typewritten copy to the Ridgeway Library, 
Philadelphia. ‘It is one of the laws of 
aesthetics,” Sadakichi said, “that as soon as 
a work of art is done, it has little more to do 
with the author. It becomes a living thing, 
per se, to conquer or to perish.” ] 


By SADAKICHI HARTMANN 
Workers on Art Relief, come forth! 
This is a paraphase of the famous words 


once upon a time spoken to Lazarus. The 
man from Bethany came forth from the 
grave. The art relief workers do not. They 
fail to restore dead art activities to life. The 


Federal Art Relief Administration, in its vari- 
ous sections and branches and with its fund 
of twenty-seven millions, represents a sort of 
burial ceremony for excellent intentions. It 
has no authentic constructive value—none, 
except for the hungry. 

Artists are entitled to dole (i.e., that which 
is dealt out sparingly) as much as other white 
collar workers, and if relief were doled out 
simply as dole there would be no particular 
cause for criticism. 

But why, by the thousand beds George 
Washington slept in, make art relief an in- 
tellectual gesture—“that it fosters true art in- 
terests”—when it does just the opposite? 

On October 16, 1934, the Honorable Henry 
Morgenthau, Jr., made an imperial gesture for 
artistic development, and so much since has 
been said about “taking care of outstanding 
achievements of artists throughout the 
country” that it becomes hilariously utopian, 
communistically absurd. The phrasing in the 
bulletins is Addisonian: 

“Committee members are individuals of a 
wide knowledge of the arts and represent the 
broadest possible taste.” 

“To employ local talent so far as consistent 
with a high standard of art.” 

Of course, nothing like that is done, nor 
can be done,—the mechanism does not permit 
it. 

Still, the Administration is not necessarily 
flippant or inefficient; only too tied up with 
party management and the specialties of 
government. 

Red tape prevails in all directions, nobody 
being able to tell where the tape-ends are 
trailing. 

You are supposed to go “on relief” first 
before you can work on an art project. Then 
they tell you that you cannot go on relief if 
you want employment, and at the agency of 


the unemployed they tell you that there is 
naught in view. So you are in a merry-go- 
round hike from headquarters to regional 
chairman, to state field representatives, from 
special local Work Program agencies to emer- 
gency reliefs, to W.P.A. pogroms, dragging 
yourself wearily from departments to divisions, 
sections, branches, visiting many a Pontius 
Pilate without avail. Like towns with stan- 
dard, sun and daylight saving time, you never 
know where you are. 

Poor artists who have faithfully borne the 
whips and scorns of: their profession, who 
either teach, crawl along on a modest income, 
or are so unfortunate as to own a little house 
mortgaged, only half paid, are not eligible. 
Why this cruel exemption? One cannot dine 
on a shack or live respectably like a citizen of 
the U. S. A. on twenty-five a month. 

Result: The underdogs, scalawags, totterers 
and crumblers have -it at the expense of the 
genuine professionals. 

The officials themselves are badly handi- 
capped—they politely excuse themselves and 
assure you that most applications are “entirely 
out of their jurisdiction.” It is the secretive 
way to cover up transactions, and avoid re- 
sponsibilities, the mainstay of politics as a 
science of administration. Even section heads 
admit that they do not know what is happen- 
ing in Washington, tropical city both climati- 
cally and politically. 

The “not on relief” workers, a 10 percent 
quota by special “mystic sign” recommenda- 
tion or influence are chosen from the ranks 
of the “better” artists. The latter fool them- 
selves, however, if they consider themselves 
“not on relief”. 

Many of the “better” artists want to have 
nothing to do with relief. In New York and 
other centers groups of the older professionals 
combined, became co-operative, held exhibi- 
tions under their own management in fashion- 
able watering resorts and are half-way success- 
ful, as they employ high-pressure salesman- 
ship. One sensible way to go about it. 

On the other hand, the Artists Union, of the 
younger modernistic type—mostly engineers, 
reds, propagandists, students, would-be but 
can’t-be artists who have never earned ninety- 
four per month in their life—clamor for relief, 
considered to be provided as a duty of the 
government, and wish to dictate to their 
brother artists: If you want to go on relief, 
you must become a member of the union or 
your place will be smashed up. A labor union 
of artists? Preposterous! Pay and talk in- 
stead of work? Noble principles! 

* * * 

This is what is done: 

Orchestras are organized from the 
file of amateur instrumentalists to 
give indifferent entertainment of 
classical music conducted by a “one- 
beat” leader in orphanages, hospitals, 
prisons, insane asylums. Nothing too 
good for the derelicts of humanity. 
One could run half a dozen grand 
opera companies with the same 
amount. 

Glee clubs are formed by Jack o’ 
dreams, lotus eaters and true citizens 


SIX HORSES 
by 
HERBERT HASELTINE 


May 5 - May 23 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 
11 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 





of Cockaigne, of whom one half have 

no voice: to hear them sing oratorios 

is more than the human ear can 

stand. 

Painters paint and sculptors sculpt 
lustily, mostly imitations of things we 
do not admire. To paint eucalyptus 
trees for our foreign embassies is a 
Balzacian drollery. Still better than 
serving no purpose at all. 

What by the furbelows of Dolly 
Madison will the Government ever do 
with this deluge of bad paintings? 
Store or destroy them? Or must we 
wait until another administration will 
establish whitewashing brigades to 
eliminate errors of the past? 

And why must post offices be em- 
bellished by ordinary murals and 
statuary? As public buildings go, 
they need it least of all. 

Mobilization no doubt is difficult 
for managers as well as the rank and 
file. There are so many foolish 
schemes advanced —circulating li- 
braries of paintings, exhibitors 
charging museums for the privilege 
of exhibiting; art colonies organized 
overnight, teaching children to play 
illiterate music, avoiding the publica- 
tion of good stuff altogether, estab- 
lishing “young age” pensions with 
indefinite stays of bad execution—that 
one feels like Louis XV’s “after me 
the deluge.” 

In all this turmoil and agitation there is 
little knowledge and still less enthusiasm, and 
consequently no striving for higher artistic 
ideals. We do rot exactly advocate “stupen- 
dous greatness of workmanship” or “colossal 
conceptions,” “sublime compositions,” “divine 
manifestations of color,” “grandeur of decora- 
tion”. In this age we are not built for such 
marvelous beauty and animation. But we 
might possess a proud fullness of productive 
strength, and some mental vigor for under- 
standing the currents and counter-currents of 
those ignition points which make this century 
what it is. 

In the wake of art relief is the depreciation 
of the value of normal contemporary art 
efforts. It reduces the selling normal which 
artists have established. The $94 a month for 
a painting is surely no proper valuation and 
all successful artists, including illustrators 
and commercial artists, and the arts and crafts 
would consider it poor pay. Childe Hassam, 
Winslow Homer, Dwight W. Tryon would have 
grown very indignant at the idea. An or- 
dinary house painter may snicker and pat 
himself on his own back that he avoided ac- 
quaintance with the Muses. 

True, there is many‘an artist and would- 
be artist who does not make that amount, and 
now, suddenly confronted with a new proposi- 
tion, is he really assisted? No, he just accepts 
it without any particular grace and does as 
little as regulations permit. He dashes off a 
mediocre canvas that he should feel ashamed 
of and excuses his delinquency by asserting 
the vanities of his ego. The morale of the 
entire profession’ is seriously impaired thereby. 
It will take years to overcome it. 

These are harvest days for the art dealers 
of foreign pictures. They merely have to 
state: “If that is all American artists think 
they are worth—one hundred dollars for a 
canvas,—they must be nincompoops, lillipu- 
tians, derelicts of a noble vocation. Pictures 
of this sort-.can have no permanent: value, 
they are triflers, add nothing to the splendor 
and comfert of your home life. Far better, 
dear patrons, to become interested in real art, 


[Continued on page 28] 
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T 66 . 99 
Not “Boondoggling 
Rumblings of dissatisfaction with the Fed- 

eral Government’s efforts “to do something for 
American art” are beginning to be heard with 
increasing jfrequency—most often from the 
administrative angle. On another page of 
this issue will be found an article by Sadakichi 
Hartmann, artist, writer and the “last of the 
Bohemians,” expressing acute discontent with 
the workings of the W. P. A. system. Below 
are printed excerpts from an article in the 
New York Herald Tribune by Edward Angly, 
who finds that W. P. A. art works are not 
“terrible things” on public walls, but good 
work, and quotes I. N. Phelps Stokes and 
Ernest Peixotto to prove a higher quality in 
relief murals, with a discernable halt in the 
radical trend. Mr. Angly: 


By EDWARD ANGLY 


Whether wittily or with the humorous fury 
of one who has just paid an income tax in the 
higher brackets, it is fashionable to berate 
the Federal relief and recovery extravagances, 
to chuckle over “boondoggling,” to denounce 
political wirepulling on the Federal pay roll. 
But when it comes to art—the kind that is 
longer than depressions—New York City has 
no little cause to be pleased with many of 
the results of the government’s effort, through 
the Works Progress Administration, to keep 
the wolf from the door of painters. 

That is the judgment of men qualified to 
know, of such men as I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
chairman of the Art Commission of the City 
of New York, and Ernest Peixotto, the dis- 
tinguished writer and painter who, as a mem- 
ber of the commission, passes on the murals 
and other decorations being placed in public 
schools, libraries and other civic buildings 
through Federal work relief funds. 

Both Mr. Stokes and Mr. Peixotto, in 
separate conversations, confessed their sur- 
prise last week at the growing excellence of 
the contributions which W. P. A. artists were 
making to the general background of the city. 
Mr. Peixotto devotes a good many of his days 
to looking over sites for art “projects,” to cast- 
ing an appraising eye at sketches submitted 
and work in progress. 

He suggests that women who think it smart 
to sit around tea or cocktail tables and sigh 
over what “terrible things” they hear are 
being perpetrated in public buildings in the 
name of art might well summon their chauffeurs 
and take a look... . There have been mis- 
takes, many of them, and not a few atrocities 
in the name of art and relief. But, take it 
from Messrs. Stokes and Peixotto, there have 
also been some fine things, and the general 
quality is improving steadily. 

Since the earlier C. W. A. endeavors there 
has been a considerable separation of sheep 
from goats, not only in the work on murals 
but in the matter of tidying up the sculpture 
which decorates—or, in some __ instances, 
merely dots—the city. All in all, the Munic- 
ipal Art Commission, which once feared a 
future generation would apply great quantities 
of whitewash to much of the relief era art, 


[Continued on page 17] 
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Artists in Cincinnati Annual More Serious 





Presenting a cross-section of American Art, 
the Cincinnati Art Museum’s 43rd Annual 
Exhibition is on display until May 17. Critical 
appraisals designate “conservative modernism” 
as the dominant note in this collection of 160 
works, the pendulum having swung first from 
ultra conservatism to flamboyant modermsm 
and thence to the “American scene.” 

Crippled by the omission of artists partici- 
pating in the rental controversy, the catalogue 
lists many names infrequent to major exhibi- 
tions, but the general standard was considered 
“high.” The display is comprised of invited 
canvases and entries selected by a jury, this 
year made up of Clarence Carter, Mrs. Allen 
Hite and Franklin C. Watkins. Both in the 
number of works submitted and in the geo- 
graphical range represented, the 43rd annual 
is ahead of its predecessors. Walter H. Sipl-, 
director of the Cincinnati Museum, considered 
the inclusion of six pictures from San Fran- 
cisco, recommended by Dr. Grace L. McCann 
Morley, director of the San Francisco Art 
Museum, “a distinct contribution.” 

“I feel in this year’s exhibition,” Mr. Siple 
writes, “a tendency among the artists to take 
their paint more seriously. In other words, 
many of the pictures reveal a_ painterly 
quality—an interest in the possibilities and 
manipulation of pigment—the sort of thing 
which arouses our enthusiasm when con- 
fronted by an important Goya, Corot, or 
Daumier. There is a growing tendency to 
work in different techniques. Furthermore. 


it seems to me that the gods of Impressionism 
and Post-Impressionism who led our artists 
a few years ago have today given way some- 
what to gods in the earlier traditions. 
“Although there seems to be less interest in 
abstraction, its healthy influence is distinctly 


Paris 





Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


“Back Road,” by Paul Mommer. 


felt in the tendency towards simplification of 
design and color. The still life, which a few 
years ago commanded the attention of artists, 
seems to have lost some of its popularity. 
Likewise, there is less naive painting—less ex- 
perimenting with exotic ideas—and less 
striving to be different for the sake of 
difference. I feel that, however valuable 
originality and experimentation may be, they 
frequently lead to rather bad painting when 
the artist has only one or two of these assets 
and fails to devote sufficient time to the 
mastery of his technique, for, after all, one 
must know how to paint before he can be 
original, imaginative, or experimental.” 

Trends in American art perceived by 
Cherry Greve Lyford, critic of the Cincinnati 
Times-Star, were deeper than the mere ex- 
pression of preferences which invariably re- 
sults from siftings of the jury of selection. 
Mrs. Lyford noted a sobriety of color in the 
paintings, most of which were sombre in hue. 
“Yet they are not dull nor monochromatic; 
they are rich and harmonious instead.” 

While no awards are made at the Cincinnati 
annual, several works were singled out by the 
critics because of merit. Mary L. Alexander 
of the Enquirer liked Eugene Speicher’s 
“Murray River” and “The Pink Blouse,” 
Henry Mattson’s “The Beacon,” which took 
the third W. A. Clark prize at the Corcoran 
Biennial, and Sidney Laufman’s “Landscape,” 
winner of the Logan prize in Philadelphia. 
Franklin C. Watkin’s “remarkable character 
study, ‘Old Lady Proof Reading,’ ” Henry Mc- 
Fee’s “Still Life with Desert Plant,” Louis 
Ritman’s “Girl in White,” Charles Burch- 
field’s “Old House and Apple Tree’ and 
Maurice Sterne’s “Pilgrim Praying” were 
given special mention. 


London 
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THE DENCIL” 
A 48 Page Illustrated Booklet 


Arthur L. Guptill & Clarence C. Fleming 


This booklet contains a complete history of 
the lead pencil It tells of the discovery of 
graphite in 1565 and describes the many steps 
in manufacturing up to the present day 
method. Mr. Guptill's helpful hints on the use 
of different mediums will prove valuable to 
everyone. 


25 cents per copy 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 


373 Fourth Avenue 





PAINTINGS BY 


GISELE FERRANDIER 


To May 16th 


PAINTINGS BY 


MRS. DOD PROCTOR 


To May 9th 


CARL FISCHER ART GALLERY 
61 East 57th Street, New York 
Eldorado 5-4845 





PERCY CROSBY 


at the 


JACQUES SELIGMANN 
GALLERIES 


3 EAST 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 
Until May 15th 


WATERCOLORS & PAINTINGS=————— 
PAUL R. 


MELTSNER 


Until May 9th 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


GRANT REYNARD 


Recent Watercolors of the West 
Through May, 1936 


LEONARD CLAYTON GALLERY 
108 East 57th Street, New York 





THE DOWNTOWN 
Outstanding American Artists 


Brook . . . Fiene . . . Karfiol .. . 
Kuniyoshi...Sheeler... 


Laurent . . . Walters . . . Zorach 
and others 


13th Street, 


MA Set © 


113 West New York 





HAMILTON EASTER FIELD 


ART FOUNDATION 
106 COLUMBIA HTS.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Announces its 1936 PRINT CLUB 
PRINTS $5 — FACH 


ERNEST FIENE - EMIL GANSO 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
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New York Criticism 


[For a New York art critic to be quoted 
in Tue Art Dicest he has to say something 
constructive, destructive, interesting or inspira- 
tional. To exclude the perfunctory things 
the critic sometimes says, just to “represent” 
the artist or the gallery, is to do a kindness 
to critic, artist and gallery.] 


Grant Wood's “‘Merriment of Soul” 


Diverse criticism met Grant Wood’s exhibi- 
tion of colored-pencil illustrations from the 
book “Farm on the Hill,” on view until May 
4 at the Walker Galleries. Malcolm Vaughan 
of the American was the most sympathetic of 
the critics. “That merriment of soul which 
many of us have suspected to be a part of 
Grant Wood’s nature has at least made its 
appearance in his art,” wrote Mr. Vaughan. 
The artist, he adds, lifts commonplace char- 
acters out of the ordinary, bringing to the 
casual incidents a deep humanity. It is the 
hope of this critic that these figure subjects 
will go into a mural of American farm life.” 
In these illustrations,” continued Mr. Vaughan, 
“the merriment lies in the sly turns of humor 
they reveal... . He draws his people when 
they are so absorbed in what they are doing 
that they do not know they look a little 
comical. All of us are like that when we are 
very intense or relaxed, children and sweetly 
simple people especially. Few artists, how- 
ever, have succeeded in capturing it, as Wood 
does, within high artistic standards.” 

Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram 
called them “simple, woodeny figures most 
excellently and painstakingly drawn with in- 
numerable and almost invisible little pencil 
strokes, and almost completely devoid of 
emotional force and vitality.” Charles Z. 
Offin looked on Wood as one of those artistic 
meteors that flash big “in the sky and then 
snutter down dismally.” In fact, it depresses 
Mr. Offin to have to walk around in all of the 
ashes left in the galleries. 

To Carlyle Burrows of the Herald Tribune, 
“these drawings have admirable individuality 
and show the careful attention of a labor of 
true devotion. Wood has found this book a 
rare medium for expressing his personal sen- 
timents about his own people—the Iowa 
farmers—and hasn’t had to go a step out of 
his way to make the subjects fit his native 
philosophy of art.” 


a * * 


Three Landscapists 

Caroline Martin, San Francisco painter, is 
making her debut at the Delphic Studios until 
May 3 in an exhibition of street scenes, parks 
and flowers of “appealing painterly quality 
and color,” as described by Carlyle Burrows 
in the Herald Tribune. “These solidly formed, 
well composed pictures, with suggestions of 
Segonzac’s vibrant palette, are definitely 
promising,” added Mr. Burrows. 

Malcolm Vaughan in the American found 
her work “painted with pleasure in the task,” 
and giving “evidence of a sensitive eye and 
deft hand.” “In most of her paintings,” re- 
ported Jerome Klein in the Post, “Miss Martin 
plies her color freely with the knife and pro- 
duces resonant harmonies, especially in the 
landscapes. The scuffing of the surface is 
perhaps somewhat overworked, especially in 
a painting like ‘Entrance to Park,’ but the 
approach never lacks directness and firmness.” 

Two other exhibitions of landscape pain 
ings are being held at the Delphic Studios at 
the same time. One is a group of vividly 
painted compositions by the Yugoslav artist, 
Yovan Radenkovitch, who last exhibited at 
the Ferargil Galleries. The other is a group 
of Western views by Clara MacGowan, assis 





A French Sculptor 


“Bather’’ Robert Bros. 


Robert Bros, French sculptor, who intends 
to remain in America indefinitely, held his 
first New York exhibition at the Studio Guild 
Gallery. Drawings, touched with some of 
Rodin’s simplicity and strength, were dis- 
played together with twelve pieces of sculp- 
ture, which ranged from small torsos and 
portrait busts to a large “Bather” and a “Vir- 
gin and Child,” which were awarded the Carey 
Rumsey prize, the most important annual cash 
award for sculpture in France. Bros, born 
34 years ago in a suburb of Paris, began his 
art training at the early age of 17, when he 
passed the entrance examination at the Beaux 
Arts with the highest honor. At the age of 
19 he was exhibiting at the Salon D’Automne 
and the Salon des Indépendants. 

As suggested by the critics, this sculptor 
works with the gracious feeling and delicacy 
of the 14th century sculptors, retaining the 
technique of the greatest masters of antiquity. 
“The pieces suggest,” wrote Howard Devree 
in the New York Times, “that he is rather 
of the Rodin school with certain antique 
Greek affinities. ... Perhaps the most striking 
composition is the ‘Deposition,’ a bronze with 
five heads grouped about the head and 
shoulders of the Christ. This is dramatic, 
simple, well realized. Figure drawings further 
the impression of a quiet sincere talent.” 








tant Professor of Art at Northwestern and 
president of the Chicago Society of Artists. 
Howard Devree of the Times said of these: 
“They are soundly constructed canvases, with 
emphasis on perspectives over receding dis- 
tances very effectively if somewhat obviously 
managed. Color is relatively low and cool.” 
Malcolm Vaughan in the American called her 
work “a series of austere experiments at 
formalizing the masses in a landscape. . They 
are so severe in thought and bleak in color 
as to seem unduly cold.” 
* cd oe 


Lester of Connecticut 

The Connecticut painter, Frederick Lester 
Sexton is exhibiting a number of scenes along 
the Connecticut trout streams as well as 
blinding snow storms, street scenes, portraits 
and still life at the Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries, until May 9. Sexton, who studied with 
Sergeant Kendall and Augustus Vincent Tack, 
was described by Howard Devree of the Times 
[Continued on next page] 
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.Percy Crosby, “father” of the lovable comic 
strip “Skippy,” is again showing his more seri- 
ous work at the Jacques Seligmann Galleries, 
New York, until May 15. Some of these oils, 
water colors, drawings and lithographs by the 
yersatile Mr. Crosby were recently included 
in an exhibition that toured Paris, London and 
Rome. In the character drawings and sport 
subjects there is a great deal of gusto and 
that peculiar indefinable Crosby touch. But 
his landscapes reveal him as a nature lover, 
deeply meditative before a far range of moun- 
tains or a great expanse of blue sea. Desert 
wastes and dipping sea gulls also attract him, 
but he seems himself to enjoy most the mak- 
ing of his active little people and animals 
who fairly jump off the ground in their ex- 
citement. 

“He works as though on holiday,” said 
Royal Cortissoz in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “speedily and deftly. His drafts- 
manship registers like the snap of a whip. 
It is brisk, even headlong and decidedly clever. 
It does not always hit the mark, but whether 
it does or not there is something captivating 
about it.” 

Crosby’s principal asset, according to Ed- 
ward Alden Jewell of the New York Times, 
is his draftsmanship. “He can do amazing 
things with a pencil,” said Mr. Jewell. “The 
simulated motion of his figures amounts some- 
times almost to wizardry. And these feats 
are performed with line that is quite as eco- 





“Skippy’s” Daddy Has a Joyous Exhibition 


“Whirling.” Lithograph by Percy Crosby. 


nomical as it is swift and resilient. In other 
mediums (except, perhaps, lithography) the 
results are in varying degree less impressive. 
The few oils included in this show seem negli- 
gible. In water-color the artist moves with 
somewhat more assurance and there is a fine 
rhythm in his patterns of gulls.” 








New York Criticism 
[Continued from preceding page] 


as being “a meticulous craftsman who ap- 
proaches his work academically, with a pre- 
disposition for the picturesque and for pleas- 
ing color. Quiet, friendly, unforced painting, 
with some careful observation.” 

“Although his painting method leans to- 
ward the academic,” wrote Charles Z. Offin 
in the Eagle, “Sexton gets a good deal of 
robust exhilaration into his work, especially 
when he paints his familiar and beloved land- 
scapes. These are the canvases that stand 
out, though there is an all-around competence 
as well in the Winter street scenes, still lifes 
and portraits.” 

* * * 
Houmere, Abstractionist 

This winter abstract art has again come to 
the fore, after having seemingly died down 
during the last few seasons. J. 
Neumann, feeling that the public is becoming 
more and more trained for this difficult art, is 
presenting a new abstractionist at the New 
Art Circle until May 2. The artist, Walter 
Houmere, gave up two successful careers, that 
of mechanical engineer and portrait painter, 
to paint these pictures, Marsden Hartley re- 
lates in the catalogue. An American of French- 
Swiss-Armenian parentage, Houmere has not 
been to Europe since he left it as a young 
man. He has done most of his travelling in 
Eighth Street, and feels that his investigations 
among the forces of abstract experience show 
him his own relations between human thoughts 
and the dimensions of the world. 

In giving “a new tone, a new psychology, a 
hew emotion to encounter,” Houmere is more 
than new, said Anita Brenner in the Eagle. 
“He is already a completely mature, extreme- 
ly skilful artist who knows what he is about. 
He is wise and accurate in his knowledge of 
form, fresh and rich in his color, and his 
mood is gay with overtones of irony and 
laughter.” Houmere’s talent is not an original 
one like Arthur Dove’s, in the opinion of 


Edward Alden Jewell of the Times. Instead he 
is “a fresh recruit to the sizable army of 
Ecole de Paris satellites. No doubt each of 
the satellites has something of his own to 
contribute, but at bottom the accomplishment 
is wont to appear a little more than a bag of 
left wing abstractionist tricks learned from 
Miro or Picasso or Lurcat, or from all of them 


at once.” 
Es * * 


Mrs. Dod Proctor, R. A. 


Mrs. Dod Proctor, who can boast of being 
one of the four women to gain acceptance in 
the Royal Academy of England since its in- 
auguration by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is having 
her first New York exhibition at the Carl 
Fischer Galleries until May 9. Royal Cor- 
tissoz of the Herald Tribune became excited 
over her draughtsmanship. “With her linear 
skill she reveals form and invests it with 
serious interest,” wrote Mr. Cortissoz. “Mrs. 
Proctor leaves a pleasing impression and 
somehow suggests that she might even dis- 
close greater capabilities than are revealed 
on this occasion.” Jerome Klein of the Post 
described the artist as “a liberal academician 
maintaining a discreet balance between the 
reserve of conservative English painting and 
an inclination to exploit freely the resources 
of modern color.” 

Henry McBride of the Sun also felt Mrs. 
Proctor’s competence as a draftsman. “She 
plans her work boldly and clearly,” commented 
this critic, “and knows so definitely what she 
wished to do, that there is not much excite- 
ment in her manner of painting.” 

oe cd = 


He’s 23 and He Wins Recognition 


More and more the younger artists are 
breaking into the exhibiting field. This time, 
23-year-old Sigmund Kozlow is holding his 
first exhibition at the Contemporary Arts. 
Despite his age, Kozlow is not without plenty 
of training. Besides having Maxwell Starr, 
Gifford Beal and Leon Kroll as instructors, he 
[Continued on page 27] 
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AMERICAN ART 
ASSOCIATION 
ANDERSON 
GALLERIES - INC. 


NEW YORK 


PUBLIC EALE 


Friday; May 8th at 

2:15 and 8:15 p. m. 

Saturday, May 9th 
at 2:15 p. m. 


FRENCH AND 
AMERICAN 
Objects of A\rt 


Paintings - Drawings 
Prints and Furniture 


The Entire Art Property of 
E. F. BONAVENTURE 
INC. 
745 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


FRENCH * AMERICAN 
AND OTHER PAINTINGS 


Including works by Lucas Cranach 
the Elder and portraits by 
Rigaud, David, Boilly, and Chaplin. 


SCULPTURES 
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Houdon ®@ 





Robbia 
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Atelier 
Pajou °¢ 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 


Hollier * Gerard * Isabey 
Rowlandson * Van Blarenberghe 


OBJECTS OF ART 


Valuable Miniatures, Gold Boxes, 
Marble, and Bisque 
Statuary, Porcelains, Fans, Clocks. 





Bronze, 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Fifty Cents 


Exhibition Daily from 
Saturday, May 2nd 


30 East 57th Street 
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CA REW guality 
ARTISTS APERS 
Guard Your DRAWINGS 


against that“Tired Look” 
caused by Fapinec! 


Use Carew Artists Papers. These 
chemically pure drawing papers have 
a fine texture and uniform surface 
that retains the original brilliancy of 
inks and water colors. 


CAREW 1848 
Artist Board 


Unfinished edges on four sides ... 
Plate and vellum finishes . . . single 
to 6 ply Pasted . . . strong, durable, 
and with wonderful erasing qualities. 
All Carew drawing papers made by the 
Carew Mfg. Co., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


TRY THESE EXCEPTIONALLY FINE PAPERS 
at our expense! 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND FURTHER 
INFORMATION TO 


FINE ARTISTS PAPERS 
UCH ART PAPER COMPANY 


TED 
33 WEST 2is STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





iS 
HUMAN NATURE 
CHANGING? 


In Europe today basic human hopes are find- 
ing new expression—dynamic, fascinating! 
See for yourself . . . EDUTRAVEL was cre- 
ated to present travel from this human point 
of view, to direct your eyes upon the living 
world! Note these 1936 examples: 


CONTEMPORARY ART & ARCHITECTURE 


Featuring interviews with leading artists in 
8 countries—auspices New School for Social 
Research. Meet Laurencin, Leger, Brancusi, 
and others! 


POPULAR EDUTOURS 


Featuring a diversified selection of unusually 
attractive general European tours—with ex- 
pert tour leadership guaranteed. Sailings by 
all lines. 


Write for booklet on these...address Dept. AD-5 


EDUTRAVEL 


An Institute for Educational Travel 
535 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Land tours in Europe in conjunction with 
Amerop Travel Service, Inc. (in U.S.S.R., 
in cooperation with Intourist, Inc.). 


BRUMMER GALLERY 


55 East Fifty-seventh St. 
New York 





|| Art Alliance. 





For the first time in its history an artist is 


| to head the Philadelphia Art Alliance. Yarnall 
| Abbott is the new president of the organiza- 


| tion, succeeding Colonel Samuel Price Weth- 


|| erill, who declined re-election after filling the 


| post for ten years. 

Mr. Abbott, prominent Philadelphia painter, 
is the first artist to be elected president of the 
He has been chairman of the 
oil painting committee for several years, and 
also has served as chairman of the Alliance’s 
Circulating Picture Club. His election, the 





Philadelphia Evening Bulletin says, “is re- 
garded by the members as the forerunner of 
a new era of good feeling and more sym- 
pathetic treatment of the artistic activities of 
the organization.” 

Of catholic tastes, Mr. Abbott has been 
identified also with music and literature. He 
formerly was organist and choirmaster of the 
Church of the Atonement in Philadelphia, and 
has written widely on art and the theatre. 
Born in Philadelphia, he studied at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy and later in Paris. Writing 
of a one-man show given by Mr. Abbott at the 
Art Alliance in March, C. H. Bonte of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer said: “So distinctive is 
the charm of his art, that only the captious 
would wish him to paint otherwise. Some of 
his best creations are such quietly brooding 
landscapes as ‘Lonely Cove,’ ‘Quaint Harbor’ 
and ‘Rockport Evening,’ while the man’s fond- 
ness for quarries as subjects for his busy 
brushes is distinctly noted in several depic- 
tions of this theme, the one entitled ‘Rock 
Organizations’ being perhaps the best generic 
name for all, since in such creations he has, 
in a measure, expressed geology as manifest in 
strata in terms of pigmental beauty.” 

Dorothy Grafly, art critic of the Philadelphia 
Record, commented on Mr. Abbott’s election: 
“Artists have not been popular as heads of 
American art institutions. For such positions 
the dollar-and-cents man has been considered 
more qualified than the man of brush and 
clay. Worship of the dollar had begun even 
before early American artists had finished or- 
ganizing such important bodies as the Penn- 
sylvania Academy. ... Since the crash of 
1929, men of finance are suspect, even with 
the general public. Culture is once more in 
the ascendant. The artist may yet be the 





“Mass Movements” 


Wallace S. Baldinger, director of the Mul- 
vane Art Museum at Washburn College, To- 
peka, Kan., used lantern slides of contempo- 
rary American paintings to support his state- 
ment that “a revolutionary crisis is imminent 
in the United States.” Mr. Baldinger spoke at 
the opening session of the College Art Asso- 
ciation’s 25th annual meeting at the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

“Mass movements are apparent,” said Mr. 
Baldinger, “in paintings of the ‘Native Scene 
School,’ of the new objectivists and of the 
Communist artists. They are international in 
scope, and their manners are bolder, more 
violent than anything in the 19th century. 
They would seem to indicate the approach to 
a climax of a profoundly significant social 
revolution.” 

John Steuart Curry, Thomas Benton and 
Grant Wood, leaders of the “Native Scene 
School,” he said, had painted American life 
as uncouth, arrogant and democratic, ex- 
pressing the political ideas of modern na- 
tionalism. The artists of socialism were vic- 
tims in their style “of the same intellectualized 


Abbott, of Music, Letters, Art, Heads Alliance 





Yarnall Abbott. 


man of the hour. The small revolution at the 
Art Alliance is symptomatic of the trend of 
the times. Perhaps the new president will 
inaugurate a new art deal; provide a real 
clearing-house for exchange of ideas; bring 
artists back to the fold; initiate a series of 
notable exhibitions; bring to this city im- 
portant shows that now side-step Philadelphia. 

“America today turns back to the creative 
mind. There must be new ideas to build new 
millions. The wilderness of the depression is 
not unlike any other wilderness which Pil- 
grims and Puritans faced when they first set 
foot on American soil. 

“Perhaps the hand of an artist may prove 
that of a modern pioneer at the Art Alliance, 
clearing a path for its fellows. That a painter 
has been raised to the presidency is not the 
final triumph. Rather it is the opening wedge. 
If the artists mean business, they must con- 
solidate their positions; pool their ideas; 
stand behind their leader. By clear-headed 
mass action they must formulate a program 
so effective as to silence forever those who 
would keep alive suspicion of the artist as a 
dreamer, waster and incompetent.” 


inertia as the socialist movement in politics.” 
Communist art “had an intense realism and 
an impelling dynamic power in its angularities 
of composition and violent contrasts of color 
that might indicate the direction of social 
change.” 

Architecture, he explained, because of its 
expense, reflected only the deeper movements 
of social change. Painting, on the other 
hand, could be used as a guide to more 
subtle and fluid changes in society. 
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life more than they took. 














Not “Boondoggling” 


[Continued from page 13] 
is becoming more convinced that it will leave 
a very precious legacy to the city... . 
There was a time when Mr. Stokes, ap- 
praising the earlier art submitted under Fed- 


. eral encouragement, feared that the city would 


sacrifice its walls that artists might eat. He 
foresaw future generations turning from 
murals to say, “Oh, that must have been 
painted during the Great Depression.” He 
now thinks much of the work that has been 
done is worthy of congratulations all around. 

There has been a change not only in quality, 
but in theme. When art and relief first en- 
countered one another, propaganda and 
preaching were the frequent result. It 
seemed that the muralists, not a few of them 
hungry after the dark days of °31 and ’32 and 
*33, were out to emulate the Mexican Syndi- 
eate of Revolutionary Artists, led by Diego 
Rivera and Jose Clemente Orozco, to try with 
a brush what Lenin did with a pen, to employ 
a wall as Trotsky used a platform—and all i 
the name of art. But, Mr. Piexotto has ob- 
served, such propaganda of a year or so ago 
















SCIENCE IN PACKING 


A precious work of art must have 
precious care in handling and pack- 
ing. With Budworth’s seventy 
years of experience, packing has 
become a tested exact science. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 
424 WEST 52d STREET, NEW YORK 
SINCE 1867 


























Watts’ Tribute to the Pennells 


Mrs. Joseph Pennell was buried on Sunday, Feb. 9, in the Friends Graveyard, 
Philadelphia, laid to rest alongside her famous husband. Harvey M. Watts, standing 
before the new mound and the old, composed the following lines, his tribute to @ great 
man and an equally great woman, whose life together was most beautiful. They gave to 


At the Grave of The Pennells 
By Harvey M. Watts 


The spreading snow the simple Meeting Yard endowers 
With glory as the Winter's setting sun 

Throws amethystine shadows, and the vesper hours 
Are vibrant with the bells from nearby towers 

As if in honor, as they two in one 

Sleep their last sleep, their course forever run. 


And yet they live immortal in each word and line 

Who sought for beauty in its every lair, 

Who made for all the crafts of earth an open shrine 
Where loveliness might dwell, like precious things divine, 
In calm serenity beyond compare, 

Since they its constant servitors were there. 


Nor heat, nor cold can touch them, nor the idle phrase 
Of those who clamored for repute in vain; 

Their names that mark their resting place are living bays 
Glowing as gold refined in ever-spreading rays, 

As fame exults in confident refrain 

O’er their adventure on life’s troubled main. 


So sleep in peace, at rest, who shared with all the joy 

In things of spirit as they went their way, 

Whose toll of handiwork full free of dross, alloy. 

Gave rare delight yet without sense of cloy; 
Resplendent art! set out in brave array, 
A benison to live with, day by day! 





is fading this year into what he called “con- 
structive themes.” .. . 

What is the explanation of that? Not just 
the difference between a full and a half-empty 
stomach. For one thing it is the quality of 
the artists. At first many of the better artists, 
even when down on their uppers, were re- 
luctant to go on relief. In the first batches of 
artists to sign for Federal jobs were a large 
proportion who might have been described a: 
fugitives from a Greenwich Village brain gang 
Most of them were weeded out only as quality 
came to the fore. 


The darker days of the depression were | 
really blacker years for artists than for most | 
others, whether in business or the professions. | 
It was indeed a rare individual who bought | 
That left only orders from | 


works of art. 
government and corporate enterprises to be 
counted on, and of these there were precious 
few. Only the top-notch artists, men always 
in demand, were obliged to pay income taxes 
For the most part, they considered themselves 
lucky. 

In those black years, as Mr. Peixotto put 
it, “naturally the thoughts of artists were 
bitter.” Not that they were unaccustomed to 
economic insecurity. To that most artists rec- 
oncile themselves long before they get their 
first gray hair. But seeing so many million 
others in seeming economic insecurity turned 
thoughts to society in general and _ its 
“systems,” and these were often hard and 
sharp thoughts. But a year of work has 
made a difference, it would seem, in many an 
artist’s receptivity to influences from the rev- 
olutionary side of the Rio Grande from the 
banks of the Moskva, where it winds past 


' the Kremlin. 


Unlike the amateur leaf rakers and snow 
shovelers and those who scrape the lateral 
roads of a nation in the name of work relief, 
a P. W. A. job for an artist usually evokes 
arduous labor. 
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IT’S 


“POLICE” 
PROTECTION 
from PICK-UP 
to DELIVERY 


When you ship works of art by 
Railway Express you are virtually 
securing a’ police’ protection ser- 
vice throughout, including prompt 
pick-up, and delivery on arrival. 

En route your valuable ship- 
ments are stowed away from con- 
tact with other cases of goods. 
Double receipts check the entire 
transaction—one to you on pick- 
up and one from the consignee 
on delivery. During transit your 
shipments are never out of the 
sight or care of Railway Express- 
men. Our service is practically 
“police” protection from begin- 
ning to end—at no extra charge. 

Telephone the nearest Railway 
Express office for service or in- 


formation. 


RAILWAY 
EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Cranach’s “Adam and Eve” Given to Chicago 


Detail from “Adam and 
Courtesy of the Art 


Stolid Wittenburg must have looked askance 
at the audacious Lucas Cranach (1472-1553) 
who used religious themes as a vehicle for 
somewhat pagan interpretations. His panels, 
“Adam and Eve,” just presented to the Art 
Institute of Chicago, were doubtless coveted 
by “many of those square-bearded courtiers 
with keen eyes,” Daniel Catton Rich suggests 
in an article in the Bulletin. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Worcester, who are gathering a col- 
lection of German primitives for the Institute, 
presented the Cranach panels directly upon 
acquiring them. 

Two other pictures from the Worcester col- 
lection have paved the way for a full apprecia- 
tion of Cranach’s version of “Adam and Eve,” 
a Crucifixion painted by the artist in 1538, 
and a “Judgment of Paris,” now thought to 
be by Matthias Gerung. Mr. Rich, after 
scholarly research, gives the Adam and Eve 
figures to Cranach the Elder, adding the 
Worcester panels to the 31 versions of the 
subject already known to be from his hand. 
“Brought face to face with a version among 
the best of the series (if indeed not the best) 
we may fairly conclude that Cranach probably 
painted this pair and that his sons and fel- 
low workmen were responsible for weaker 
copies and variants.” 

While “Adam” and “Eve” are complete 
units in their separate panels, 4114 inches 
high by 14% inches wide, “they are not 
separately designed,” says Mr. Rich, “but 
make together a single composition. The ver- 
tical apple tree runs up the center, its straight 
line emphasizing the curved profiles of both 
figures, which in pose repeat the movements 
of one another in a satisfying manner. It is 
Cranach’s line, with its flexibility, its sensitive 
undulations, its surprising variations of play 





Eve” by Lucas Cranach. 
Institute of Chicago. 


in curve and angle that unites the pendants, 
not only making a single harmony of them, 
but revealing itself as the organizing force 
in their creation. 

“So great is the artist’s interest in this 
draughtsmanship that he refuses other quali- 
ties consistently in order to exploit it. The 
psychological implications of the scene are 
almost ignored. . . . The more our pictures 
are studied the more they reveal the essential 
graphic ingenuity of the artist, Cranach’s 
penchant being for ‘linear devices’.” 

Enframed against a leafy dark green back- 
ground, the figures are sharply silhouetted. 
Adding to the relief values of the composi- 
tion is a vividly lighted sky. “The color of 
the panels is reserved, but their untouched 
state allows us to see them much as Cranach 
left them. Where many of his pictures have 
gone drab and opaque, the picture of Eve 
in particular has freshness and delicacy, not 
only in the warm ivory and rose of the face 
but throughout the girlish figure where the 
modeling is delicately shadowed with light 
tans and grays. By comparison Adam’s redder 
and darker flesh reduces the contrast in tone 
between this area and the background, giving 
his figure a flatter effect.” 

Contrasting tones in the figure of Eve create 
a luminosity more suggestive of painting in 
the Netherlands than in his native Germany. 
This quality may have been induced as a 
result of a year’s journey there in 1509. He 
admired the Flemish landscapes and atmos- 
pheric treatment, but did not adopt the meticu- 
lous manner of the school. Other passages 
in Cranach’s painting suggest the Paduan 
school. He was definitely influenced by 
Diirer, who transmitted the Renaissance spirit 
of Italy to German art. 


Helping Men 
[Continued from page 4] 


to Warden Lawes. Pay the express or 
parcel post charges yourself. 

If you live outside of New York, write 
to your own prison authorities and ask 
them if they want art books to aid them 
in the training of the men in their care. 
If there is no favorable response, send 
what you have to Warden Lawes for use 
in the state of New York. 

What better influence than art? 


y 7 L 
Why Not Weave? 

Again France points the way for Amer- 
ica, if America really wants to do things 
for American art instead of putting a few 
worthy, and a larger number of unworthy, 
American artists to work. 

On page 8 of this number of The Art 
Digest will be found an account of the 
exhibition of tapestries manufactured by 
the French government at the historic 
looms ‘of Aubusson and Beauvais after 
cartoons by French modernists. The per- 
fection of these creations, their faithful- 
ness of representation and the beauty of 
their coloring has created a stir in New 
York, where they are shown at the Bignou 
Galleries. 

Why cannot America establish its own 
government tapestry manufactories and 
reproduce the works of American artists, 
thereby adding to the nation’s art heri- 
tage? 

In any such undertaking, the French 
scheme should be followed only in part. 
So meticulous is the care bestowed by the 
French weavers—it takes one craftsman 
a year to produce a square meter of tex- 
tile—that the cost of these tapestries is 
actually higher than that of the original 
work of the artists. The thing that is 
needed in America is weaving in which 
the machine is freely but perfectly em- 
ployed, so that the product may be avail- 
able to art lovers with modest purses. 

America practically has no tapestry in- 
dustry, when real art is considered. But 
it could have, and an immense one. Think 
what magnificent decorations, to fit any 
taste, could be made from pictures by 
such painters as Arthur B. Davis, Maurice 
Prendergast, Eugene Higgins, Leon Kroll, 
Daniel Garber, Max Weber, John Carroll, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Henry McFee, John 
Marin, Peter Blume and Arthur Dove. 

Let the government do this work if it 
really wants to promote art and art ap- 
preciation. 








Another Side of Adolf Hitler 

Seven water colors painted by Adolf Hit- 
ler during the World War were exhibited in 
a class “shrine” at the Wuerttemberg State 
Library, according to the New York Herald 
Tribune. The paintings depict houses and 
churches ruined by gunfire, and are signed 
“A. Hitler.” 








Fourteenth Spring Salon 

May 6th to 23rd, 1936 

SALONS OF AMERICA, Inc. 
OPEN TO ALL — NO JURY 


American Art-Anderson Galleries, Inc. 
30 East 57th Street, New York 
Membership Including Exhibition 

Privilege Four Dollars 
April 28th Closing Date for Entries. 
PURTHER PARTICUARS ON APPLICATION 
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Couse Dies 


E. Irving Couse, painter of Indian and 
Southwestern canvases and one of the founders 
of the Taos, N. M., artists’ colony, died in 
Albuquerque on Apri! 25, at 69. His passing 
leaves a break in the ranks of American 
painters that will not soon be filled. One of 
the most beloved characters in Southwestern 
art circlés, Mr. Couse was noted for his open- 
hearted hospitality; an afternoon spent on his 
wide, cool veranda looking up majestic Taos 
Valley toward the Sangre de Christo Moun- 
tains and listening to the veteran talk of art, 
his fellow painters, the West and his student 
days in Paris was long to be remembered. 

Beginning his successful exhibition career 
at the Salmagundi Club in 1900, Mr. Couse, 
an associate of the National Academy, won 
many prizes and saw much of his work ac- 
quired by leading museums and collectors. 
His list of prize awards includes many of the 
most coveted honors—the Altman prize, the 
Lippincott, the Carnegie, the Hallgarten, the 
Proctor, the Osborne, and the Isidor Gold 
Medal. 

The Metropolitan Museum possesses three 
Couse paintings, “A Vision of the Past,” 
“The Water Shrine” and “Making Medicine.” 
His “Elkfoot” hangs in the National Gallery 
in Washington and “The Forest Camp” and 
“Indian Love Song” are in the Brooklyn 
Museum. “The Song of the Flute” is in the 
National Arts Club and “The Tom-Tom Club” 
hangs in the Lotos Club, New York. Other 
institutions possessing his paintings are: the 
Dallas Museum, Smith College, Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts, Fort Worth Museum, Mont- 
clair Art Museum, Butler Art Institute, 
Toledo Museum, Cleveland Museum, Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, San Diego Gallery of 
Fine Arts, Nashville Museum, Santa Barbara 
Museum and St. Paul Museum. 





Aquarelle Annual 

The ever-increasing interest in water color 
made the 47th Annual Exhibition of the New 
York Water Color Club an event in the April 
art calendar. At the galleries of the American 
Fine Arts Society, 478 aquarelles and pastels 
were displayed with 14 sculptures, selected 
from more than 1,500 entries. Paintings es- 
pecially adaptable to home surroundings were 
featured. No awards were made. 

“All in all,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell in 
the New York Times, “it is a meritorious 
show, this 47th annual; sound rather than 
profound, at most times; going soft in spots, 
but promptly regaining its stride of practiced 
competence; a show well spiced with virtu- 
osity, and touched at intervals with a flash 
of something akin to genius.” Royal Cortissoz, 
of the Herald Tribune, felt that the organiza- 
tion had made better shows than this one. 
“The general effect may be pleasantly light 
and springlike but out of the nearly five 
hundred pictures displayed there are too few 
which evoke appreciation through the original 
character for which one is always searching 
on these occasions.” 

In so large an exhibition individual analysis 
and comment is virtually impossible. Mr. 
Jewell singled out for mention water colors by 
Kraemer Kittredge, Paul Gill, A. Lassell 
Ripley, Jane Dimond, John Costigan and 
others. To Mr. Cortissoz significant con- 
tributions included entries by A. Sheldon 
Pennoyer, B. Cory Kilvert, Gordon W. Colton, 
L. N. Grace, George W. Dawson, H. M. Rosen- 
berg, Harrison Cady, Gertrude Schweitzer, 
Kenneth Crook, Gordon Grant, Alphaeus Cole, 
Kennefh How and Anna Fisher. Memorial 
exhibitions were given Childe Hassam, Lucille 
Douglas, A. Conway Peyton and Will King. 
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Louisiana Girl Paints Notables of the South 


Interesting persons are mainly the subjects 
in Rita Hovey-King’s first New York exhibi- 
tion of portraits at the Montross Gallery, 
until May 9. Leading the list of celebrities 
painted by this 24-year-old artist from New 
Orleans is Rear Admiral Byrd, who never 
would sit for anyone before. He is shown in 
uniform against a background of ice with a 
pipe in his hand. Two other notables are 
Jacques Wolfe, composer of “Glory Road” and 
“Shortnin’ Bread,” and Roark Bradford, who 
rocketed to fame with his first book, “Ol’ Man 
Adam and His Chillun.” Since then his Negro 
tales have made him a.much-loved American 
author, especially the \tall stories of John 
Henry, the Black River Giant, who weighed 
40 pounds at birth and caused the river to 
flow backward when he was born. This 
exaggerated character had powers of voodoo 
magic, the strength of Samson and the dis- 
tinction of being a “blue-gummed Nigger.” 
At present Jacques Wolfe is working with 
Bradford on an operatic version of “John 
Henry.” 

Coming from New Orleans, Miss Hovey- 
King could not miss doing a portrait of the 
late Huey P. Long. She had hardly finished 
the portrait when death caught up with the 
senator. In it she shows .the politician ex- 
pounding his doctrine of “every man a king ™ 
It was hard, the artist explains, not to fall 
under the spell of this man. When he spoke 
he had a certain magnetism, a sweeping charm 
and a keen sense of humor. 

Other well-known men whose portraits are 
on view are Rear Admiral Yates Stirling, Jr., 
Justice A. T. Higgins of the Louisiana Su- 
preme Court, Meigs O. Frost, New York 
Times foreign correspondent and winner of 
the Pulitzer award for journalism, and 
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Jacques Wolfe, Composer of “Glory Road.” 
by Rita Hovey-King. 


Herschel V. Williams, radio dramatist, who is 
author and director of “Roses and Drums,” 
and the director of Sigmund Romberg’s 
“Studio Party.” 

Character studies also form a large part of 
the artist’s exhibition. In these she displays 
a roguish sense of humor as well as a pene- 
trating analysis of human nature. One of the 
best is a sketch of her father. 








“Some artists like the glamour of foreign colors . . . 
however, I have several paintings done in 1893, with 
Devoe colors, still in excellent condition. 
later with a celebrated foreign paint have gone quite 
to pieces.”—George Ames Aldrich. 


Some done 


HE WORK OF GEORGE AMES ALDRICH is as 

well known in European art centers as to critics 
in America, 
paints he uses in America to those he used abroad 
he knows whereof he speaks. So we reprint above 
his timely and money-saving comment. 


Aplishs -Malecialy 


DEVOE ALSO MAKES A COMPLETE LINE OF ARTISTS’ BRUSHES 


When Mr. Aldrich compares the 
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“Queen Mary,” a Floating Gallery of Art 





Dame Laura Knight Working On a Painting for One of the 


Private Dining Salons 


The new superliner, “Queen Mary,” which 
will shortly make her maiden voyage to 
America, has been described as a floating 
gallery of modern British art—and with good 
reason. Thirty British painters, sculptors and 
wood carvers, with the younger school pre- 
dominating, were commissioned to decorate 
the public rooms and corridors of the great 
ship. The harmony between setting and sub- 
ject which these artists have achieved may 
hold a valuable lesson for the directors of the 
Federal Government’s hundreds of public art 
projects, increasingly plagued as they are by 
the ugly charge of favoritism, communism and 
red-baiting. 

The Cunard White Star has incorporated 
solid British tradition with modern art in the 
“Queen Mary” decorations. Modern but not 
modernistic was the objective, for the furnish- 
ings of a great ship must wear well. So the 
“Queen Mary’s” decorations were designed to 
carry out the fundamental ideas of the ship— 
with a not too great swing from the traditional 
past. A large proportion of ocean travelers 
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of the “Queen Mary.” 


are American. ‘To approach the art problem 
sensibly, the ship building officials selected 
an international committee on which America 
was represented. Final selection brought out 
a list in which the younger school of British 
artists far outnumbers the “well-knowns.” 

Of the thirty artists engaged to decorate the 
25 public rooms aboard the ship, one in par- 
ticular will be remembered by Americans. 
Dame Laura Knight is represented in the Car- 
negie Institute and the Chicago Art Institute. 
In 1922 she visited America as the first woman 
member on a Carnegie International jury. 
Sketches which she made while living with a 
circus troupe have become paintings for one 
of the four private dining halls aboard the 
“Queen Mary.” 

Some of the other decorations will perhaps 
be more in evidence, such as the 1,000 square 
feet of circus and theatrical studies by Doris 
Zinkeisen in the veranda grill, and the blithe 
fantasy paintings by her sister, Anna, in the 
main ballroom. Three other well known art- 
ists, McDonald Gill, Walter Gilbert and Bain- 
bridge Copnall, contribute the paintings and 
carved panels on the great dining hall on “C” 
deck. Lady Hilton Young executed a fine 
medallion portrait of Queen Mary, centered 
in a large wood panel at the head of the main 
stairway. 

In the cabin forward lounge a painting by 
A. R. Thompson recalls some of the revelries 
in Trafalgar Square celebrating the jubilee of 
George V and Queen Mary. Niches and 
panels of sparkling glass and metal by Jan 
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No Finer Tools por Your Technigue 


Pictures That Sing 


The International Exhibition of Water 
Colors, at the Art Institute of Chicago until 
May 10, was given an editorial bouquet by the 
Chicago Tribune. “A visitor to the Interna- 
tional Water Color show can hardly fail to be 
struck with the fact that the medium is con- 
genial to American artists. They use it 
naturally and easily. When they work in 
water colors they see with a fresh eye and 
paint confidently, and even boldly. In this 
show the Americans must stand comparison 
with highly competent men from abroad. In 
that competition our painters more than hold 
their own. 

“When American artists work in oils many, 
and probably most of them, become self-con- 
scious. They are obsessed with vocabulary and 
tricks of style. In the water color show the 
American artists display none of these 
gaucheries and timidities. They know what 
they want to paint and how to produce the 
effect they seek. Their work is fresh, vigorous 
and enormously competent technically. Com- 
position is bold and colors fresh. Shows of 
American oil paintings are commonly depress- 
ing because much of the product looks prison- 
made. In contrast these water colors sing.” 


Juta, a talented young South African, are also 
in this room. George Ramon, a naturalized 
Hungarian, has done a gay background of 
games for the children’s playroom on the 
promenade deck. Canvases of Noah’s Ark 
and animals in the tourist playroom are the 
work of Herry Perry. 

From the colorist, Duncan Grant, came two 
decorative panels and a large painting in the 
main lounge. The long gallery, a link to the 
smoking room, has a robust painting of the 
Sussex countyside by Bertram Nicholls, presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of British Artists. 
Here also is a harmonizing study by Algernon 
Newton. Flanking the fireplace in the smoking 
room are two carved screens, the work of 
James Woodford. Two huge panels were as- 
signed to the British surrealist, Edward Wads- 
worth. 

A Virgin and Child painting in the cabin 
drawing room, which is convertible into a 
chapel for Catholic church services, is from 
the brush of Kenneth Shoesmith, a former 
officer in the British Mercantile Marine. 

In planning the huge task of decoration, the 
Ship Building Committee called on Benjamin 
Wistar Morris, American architect, to serve 
with the British firm of Mewes and Davis as 
joint architects of the main public rooms and 
corridors. In 1934-35 Mr. Morris made three 
trips to England, and paid numerous visits to 
London galleries to widen his acquaintance 
with the British art world. In the course of 
his duties he ccnferred principally with 
Kenneth Clark, director of the National Gal- 
lery; Guy Worum, architect of the new 
home of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects; Dudley Tooth, of the Ship Building 
Committee; and Frank Pick, head of the 
British Council of Art in Industry. 

The “Queen Mary” will leave Southampton 
May 27, and will arrive in New York June 1. 
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A $50,000 Print 


One of the rarest gems of graphic art, a 
drypoint by Rembrandt valued at $50,000, is 
now on exhibition in New York, at the gal- 
leries of M. A. McDonald. The print is a 
superb impression of Arnold Tholinx, inspector 
of the Medical College in Amsterdam in 1656 
when the plate was etched. There are only 
four impressions in this state known. Of the 
other three, one is in the British Museum, one 
in the Morgan Library Collection, and another, 
once in the collection of Baron Edmund 
Rothschild, is now treasured in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris. 

The McDonald impression, which is repro- 
duced on the cover of this issue of THE ArT 
Dicrst, came from England from the collec- 
tion of Edmund Rudge, who died in 1846. It 
is not only rarity that gives this print its 
fabulous price. Its pristine condition is an 
important governing factor in that almost 
breath-taking valuation. Only hands that 
loved it and realized its importance have 
touched this bit of paper since the needle of 
the master transmuted it into one of the 
world’s great works of art, 280 years ago. 
Today it sparkles with a freshness almost as 
brilliant as the day it left Rembrandt’s press. 
That is why it is called the “world’s highest 
priced print.” 

In 1925, when the print came up for auction 
at Sotheby’s in London, Mr. McDonald made 
a special trip abroad to obtain it. After a 
spirited contest he succeeded in getting it 
for 3,600 guineas (approximately $18,000). It 
had rested in a bank vault for close to 90 
years. On his return to New York Mr. Mc- 
Donald sold it, and now, through inevitable 
circumstances it has again been placed in his 
hands to be disposed of for a price of $50,- 
000. “This apparently,” says the New York 
Sun, “marks the highest point yet attained in 
print values, though an impression of Rem- 
brandt’s Burgomaster Six once sold for about 
$40,000 in Amsterdam.” 

The second state of this print has been sold 
at auction four times since the 1860’s in the 
Hume sale, 1876, when an impression was 
purchased by Holford; in the Didot sale in 
1877 (a poor impression); in the Duke of 
Buccleauch sale, 1887; and in the Holford 
sale, 1893, (the old Hume impression which 
is now in the Dutuit Collection in the Petit 
Palais, Paris). 

Great print authorities have commented on 
the first state impression that is now on view 
at the McDonald Galleries. 

Hind: “Apart from the excessive rarity of 
the early state (known to be in only two 
collections), early impressions of this plate are 
of the utmost comparative value, because of 
the strength of the burr. One detail of effect 
is seen in the ragged and divided beard, which 
becomes squarer and more regular in appear- 
ance as the burr is worn down. There is a 
picture, dated 1656, of the same sitter, in the 
collection of Mme. André Jacquemart, Paris.” 

Holmes: “Here he hits the mean between 
the two ideals—the structure and the atmos- 
phere—with a certainty that gives the perfect 
print the quality of an elaborate painting 
without any sacrifice of the quality proper to 
engravings.” 

Robins: “No finer pure drypoint is there 
than this one, in which profoundly realized 
character and structure are expressed with a 
power that is beyond any master before Rem- 

brandt or since. It is a supreme achievement.” 





Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 
Print Wins in Philadelphia 


“Old-Fashioned” 
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“Steamboat at the Landing.” An Etching by Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 
Awarded Charles M. Lea Prize. 


Ralph Fletcher Seymour was awarded the 
Charles M. Lea prize at the Philadelphia Print 
Club’s 13th annual exhibition of American 
etching, which will remain on view until May 
2. His print, entitled “Steamboat at the 
Landing,” shows a seated girl gazing out 0‘ 
a half-curtained window toward the river craft 
in the distance. “It is the sort of print,” says 
C. H. Bonte in the Philadelphia /nquirer, 
“that the moderns will call old-fashioned, and 
it is indeed true that the technique of an 
older day, involving much more cross-hatching 
than is customary in such work now, is 
strongly in evidence. The picture, however, 
has many merits which impelled the jury 
toward its decision.” 

Honorable mentions were awarded to 
Samuel Chamberlain for “Summer Street, 
Marblehead,” which “embodies the veritable 
essence of an elm-shaded New England 
thoroughfare, flanked by rare old dwellings,” 
and to Isabelle Lazarus Miller for “Eleventh 
and Erie,” showing the annual temporary 
abiding place of the circus when it comes to 
town. “In this,” writes Mr. Bonte, “one sees 
the main tent entrance, embellished with a 
wealth of signs, this lettering in itself forming 
a conspicuous and agreeable part of the com- 
position.” 

There are 137 prints by 92 artists in the 
exhibition. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary, art critic of the New 
York Times, visited Philadelphia with high 
hopes for the Print Club’s annual and found 


Washington's Independent Show 

Artists of Greater Washington opened their 
annual Independent Art Exhibition on April 
20 in eight department store galleries. Spon- 
sored by the District of Columbia Federation 
of Women’s Clubs and the Washington Post, 
the event enables local artists to display their 
work in all media. 

Mrs. Samuel A. Swiggett, who conceived the 
idea of the exhibition and, as fine arts chair- 
man of the Federation, has been instrumental 
in carrying out the plans, is encouraged by 
the “increased value” of the work in this 
year’s displays. Participants in 1935 received 
more than $3,500 in sales and prizes. 


that those hopes “proved to have been well 
founded.” 

Miss Cary said: “Exhibition of American 
etchings in the dear dead days, which on a 
few counts are quite blessedly beyond recall. 
almost invariably brought to the searching- 
and-not-finding mind the pleasant Gallic 
phrase to the effect that the more things 
change, the more they are the same thing. 
That at least has changed. 

“An exhibition of etchings in Philadelphia 
is not the same as one in New York, Boston 
or Chicago. Provided, that is, that you keep 
your statement within reasonable limits. If 
the club or association is confining its show 
to work done during the past year, there cer- 
tainly must be a number of outstanding prints 
that are seen in other exhibitions. But these 
are in a small minority. The general effect 
to the visitor from another city .is one of 
freshness. That is why I went so hopefully 
to see the exhibition of American etchings by 
the Print Club of Philadelphia.” 

After commenting on the rapid and numer- 
ically considerable growth of the aquatint in 
these shows, Miss Cary concludes by calling 
the annual “an exhibition that lifts you up 
to great enjoyment and then brings you down 
to a moderate level of every-day interest.” 
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Schmutzer Etched Regal Plates 3 by 4 Feet 





“Dr. Sigmund Freud.” An Etching by Ferdinand Schmutzer. 


The work of Ferdinand Schmutzer, one of 
the leading portrait etchers of the 20th cen- 
tury, who died in 1928, will be shown for the 
first time in America at the Kleemann Gal- 
leries, New York, from May 4 to 30. The 80 
etchings and drawings were acquired from his 
widow after the large exhibition held in 
Reichenberg, Austria, in 1935. Most of the 
collection includes the portraits, landscapes 
and figure etchings, as shown in the catalogue, 
“The Etched Work of Ferdinand Schmutzer 
from 1896-1921” by Arpad Weixlgartner. A 
few of the plates to be exhibited, however, 
were done after 1921. 

Proof of Schmutzer’s high standing is best 
evidenced by the fact that, although an Aus- 
trian, he was chosen in 1912 by the Berlin 
Association of Historical Art to do a portrait 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II to be used in a celebra- 
tion marking the 25th anniversary of his 
reign. As the Kaiser’s official etched portrait, 
it was widely distributed among Germans. 
Other famous persons etched by Schmutzer 
were Archduke Ferdinand, Professor Albert 
Einstein and Dr. Sigmund Freud. Many por- 
traits of prominent musicians will be on view, 
including the cellist, Pablo Casals, Professor 
Josef Joachim of the Joachim Quartet, as well 
as the quartet; Dr. Richard Strauss, Karl 
Goldmark, and Hugo Wolf, composers; Felix 
Weingartner leading a rehearsal of the Vienna 
Philharmonic. 

Schmutzer’s father was a noted sculptor of 
animal subjects, so Ferdinand began the study 
of art at an early age. He worked at paint- 


ing first, but in 1896, with the production of 
his first etching, he entered the field in which 
he was to become famous. He was popular 
with German and Austrian royalty, and fre- 
quently joined Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria in 
his boar hunting expeditions at Spessart, near 
Heidelberg. The Kaiser invited him to stay 
at the Schloss in Wilhelmhohe while working 
on the anniversary portrait, and gave him the 
highest honor to which an artist in Germany 
could aspire, the Order of the Red Eagle. 
While still at work on the etchings of 
Ferdinand of Austria, word came to him of 
the Archduke’s assassination, which was to 
plunge the world into war. Schmutzer 
promptly dropped work on the portrait, un- 
willing to finish it without further sittings, 
and gave the plate to the State Printing 
Office. He himself never pulled a proof from 
the plate. 

A robust man, Schmutzer had extraordinary 
manual dexterity. He was capable of making 
anything with his hands, from a wood carving 
to a house key. According to authorities, he 
is the only etcher who has ever accomplished 
the feat of making plates three by four feet 
in size. The largest plates of Frank 
Brangwyn, who also made plates of unusual 
size, aré about one third as large. Many of 
Schmutzer’s most admired works are of these 
exceptional dimensions, and several will be 
included in his first American showing. He 
built a special studio outside of his Vienna 
honie to house the enormous press necessary 
to print these plates. 


Field Portfolio 


The Hamilton Easter Field Art Foundation 
has selected for its 1936 Print Club tokens 
work by three prominent American _print- 
makers—Ernest Fiene, “Snow in New En- 
gland,” a lithograph; Emil Ganso, “Model 
Resting,” an etching; and Yasuo Kuniyoshi, 
“Cafe,” a lithograph. 

These prints, each limited to an . edition 
of 100, were made especially for the Founda- 
tion and'can be obtained only by becoming 
a patron or associate member. Patrons, who 
pay $5, are entitled to their choice of any 
one of the three; associate members, who 
pay $15, will receive all three. 

As in the past funds obtained from sub- 
scriptions to the Print Club will be used to 
purchase the art of living American artists. 
The Foundation at present has a collection 
of 34 works, now being exhibited in museums 
throughout the country. The collection, 
which has been traveling almost two years, 
will, on its return to New York, be presented 
to a museum selected by the Foundation with 
the proviso that the museum purchase at 
least $10,000 worth of work by living American 
artists within ten years after receiving the 


collection. Several museums have already 
made application. 
The Foundation’s officers are: Robert 


Laurent, president; Wood Gaylor, vice-presi- 
dent; Yasuo Kuniyoshi, corresponding secre- 
tary; Stefan Hirsch, recording secretary. The 
address is 106 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Currier and Ives Print Auction 


Currier and Ives lithographs and _ other 
early American prints will be sold at the 
Plaza Art Galleries, New York, the evening 
of May 7. It is a collection that contains a 
large number of rare and desirable subjects 
in the large folios, many of the prints being 
in “mint condition.” 

A feature is a large folio print, “American 
Hunting Scene—A Good Chance,” which was 
painted by A. F. Tait and shows the artist 
in a canoe on Saranac Lake. The catalogue 
states that this print is considered by many 
connoisseurs the finest and most attractive 
of all the Currier and Ives sporting subjects. 
In the same group is a superb impression, 
in the very rare first state, of the famous 
“Cares of a Family.” One of the outstanding 
items among the rural scenes is “Early 
Winter,” a medium folio, considered the most 
desirable and scarcest of the Winter Scenes. 
Another item which is in demand is the set, 
“American Homestead—Spring, Summer, 


Autumn and Winter,” in fine condition. 

“Central Park—The Drive,” is not only 
rare but is one of the most charming of the 
New York City views. 
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Artists’ Materials 
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The News and Opinion of Books on Art 


~ The Book of Vollard and His Canny Flair for Modern Painting 


Ambroise Vollard’s “Recollections of a Pic- 
ture Dealer” broadens the literature on the 
School of Paris and the personalities who 
formed the art taste of the present generation. 
While this is an autobiography, Vollard’s own 
story is a counterpoint to the portraits, the 
anecdotes of the collectors with whom he 
deals and the dramatic situations in which he 
figures. The memoirs are published for the 
first time in any language, adding an im- 
portant link to the story of modern art (Bos- 
ton; Little, Brown & Co.; 34 ill., 326 pps.; 
$4.50). 

Possessing an instinct for collecting which 
dates from his childhood on the island of La 
Réunion, Vollard developed an especial in- 
terest in pictures during his student days in 
Paris. Between lectures on law he went to 
the Louvre to see a popular picture, “and was 
so slenderly impressed,” he writes, “that I 
decided for the future not to judge pictures 
solely by the fame of their authors, but to rely 
more on my own taste.” Later, having at- 
tached himself to a picture dealer who decried 
the Impressionists, Vollard was emboldened to 
champion them in a gallery of his own. From 
humble beginnings in a garret in Montmartre, 
his shrewd selections and opportune sales 
promoted him in 1893 to an establishment in 
the rue de Lafitte, galleries which became a 
mecca for art personages from all over the 
world. 

Vollard, whom Harry Salpeter, reviewing the 
book in the New York Times, terms “the im- 
presario of the Impressionists,” candidly re- 
ports his adventures. Sniffing the currents in 
public taste, his ingenuity enabled him to 
offer works to meet the demands of the 
moment. “Not that this book hasn’t its share 
of buying cheap and selling dear,” Salpeter 
says, “of sharp bargains driven, of cunning 
and guile used to outwit competitors and cheat 
the ignorant of their precious cargoes of art, 
of caveat emptor sales and purchases and of 
biter bitten and cheater cheated.” But the 
author is generous in reporting his con- 
tacts with the artists themselves, their in- 
formal conversations, their estimates of each 
other, anecdotes of prominent collectors, 
thrilling tales of the precarious profession in 
which he plays so important a role. 

While Durand-Ruel first perceived the merit 
in the non-academic works of late 19th cen- 
tury artists who are now “fixed stars in the 
firmament of art,” Vollard was a close second, 
adding his own champions to the galaxy. His 
memoirs round out his earlier volumes which 
revealed Cézanne and Renoir to the reading 
public. Vollard spares neither himself nor 
artist nor collector in his annals, a fact which 
adds importance to his revelations. There 
are passages which are eloquent of French wit 
and frankness which will not please the 
puritans. 

Through the pages of “Recollections” are 
tales of Van Gogh, Renoir, Cézanne, Degas, 
Gauguin, Rodin, Maillol, Picasso, Monet, 








Boston Sees Gauguin Show 

Boston will be the next city to see the im- 
portant Gauguin exhibition which closed at 
‘the Wildenstein Galleries in New York on 
April 18, after an attendance of 11,500. The 
Fogg Museum at Harvard, where the collec- 
tion will be on display until May 21, was one 
of ten public galleries to ask for the exhibition. 





Ambroise Vollard. Photo by Bonney. 


Cassatt, Whistler, Rouault, Meissonier and 
many others. These are intimate glimpses of 
artists as they dropped into the galleries in 
the rue de Lafitte, or as Vollard encountered 
them in their studios, at the cafes, on the streets 
or ferreted them out for his own purposes. 

Vollard tells, too, of his “cellar,” his dining 
room below the galleries, where he played 
host to innumerable artists, collectors and 
people of prominence who welcomed an op- 
portunity to participate in his widely cele- 
brated salon and to taste his special dishes. 
Another chapter Vollard entitles “My Por- 
traits,” telling of his experiences while sitting 
to Cézanne, Picasso, Renoir, Bonnard and 
others. Characteristic of Cézanne is his ad- 
monition: “Sit like an apple; whoever saw an 
apple fidgeting?” And, continues Vollard, 
“about a hundred sittings had to be endured 
before Cézanne could even announce to me, 









ARTISTS’ 
promptly anywhere. 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 


MATERIALS. Orders filled 


Joseph Mayer Com- 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 
upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 
supply price list sent free. New York Central 


Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
York, 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for free 
samples. Frames sent anywhere. We include 
pamphlet of instructions for doing your own fin- 
ishing, with special low price list for materials 
used, Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 





DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS, Six 
lars. Diamond Pointed Tool Co., 
Liberty Street, New York City. 


Dol- 
123 





LARGE STUDIO SUBLET. Sacrifice. 
extra rooms; bath. North light. 
58 West 57th Street. CI 7-1268. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv, page 32). 


Two 
Kalish, 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 


$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one 
word. Address: Tue Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, New York. 


“Portrait of Vollard,” by Picasso. 


with satisfaction, ‘I haven’t done so badly with 
the front of your shirt.” 

Picasso’s cubistic portrait, now in the Mos- 
cow Museum, excited considerable comment. 
“Of course, when they saw this picture, even 
people who considered themselves connoisseurs 
indulged in the facile pleasantry of asking 
what it was meant for. But the son of one 
of my friends, a boy of four, standing in front 
of the picture, put a finger on it and said 
without hesitation: ‘That’s Voyard.’ ” 

During war times and subsequently, the 
trend toward speculation supersedes, perhaps, 
intrinsic artistic concerns, for Vollard closes 
his memoirs on a note of reluctance at the 
passing of the true amateur. All in all, the 
“Recollections” offer to the reader insight into 
the machinations of the art dealer, and an 
opportunity to renew and deepen acquaintance 
with important personalities in the art world. 





per word, per insertion; minimum charge 


WANTED POSITION as teacher of jewelry 

and metalwork. 12 years experience in 
nationally-known studio. Teaching experi- 
ence. Box 100, The Art Digest. 


I HAVE MADE A BOOK! A Book About 

Painters, Sculptors, Engravers, Etchers, 
etce., in all parts of the world: living and 
dead. About 30,000 Artists. I call it “Mal- 
lett’s Index of Artists.” Write for Circular. 
When you want to know anything about 


Artists, address: Daniel Trowbridge Mallett, 
Hackensack, N. J. 





CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA. Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay Co., 629 East 16th Street, New York. 





QUALITY ARTISTS’ MATERIAL—lowest 
prices. Write for 100 page catalog. Bart 
Supplies, 915 Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 





SUBLET—From June until October, 

sive: Spacious studio apartment, 20’-0” x 
38’-0” long, in artists’ building. Tiled bath: 
kitchen with Electrolux refrigerator; gas and 
electric. One block from Central Park. 
Sacrifice $45 per month. References. Helen 


inclu- 


Boswell, 54 West 74th Street, New York City. 
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A Review of, the Field 





STUDY ART IN TAOS 


In the glamorous Southwest, land of 
Indians, and soaring mountains, 
blue skies, smiling sun, starry nights. 
Summer Session June 1 until October 1 
Classes in: Theory and Application of 
Dynamic Symmetry, Theory and Practice 
of Color, Drawing and Paintings in all 
Mediums. Instruction in the principles of 
mural decoration and fresco painting. 


SPECIAL TEACHER’S COURSE OF 
SIX WEEKS 


Students may enter any time during Sum- 
mer Session. Under personal direction of 


EMIL BISTTRAM 


Write for Catalogue 
TAOS SCHOOL OF ART 
Taos, New Mexico 
Emil. Bisttram, Director 


*KATCHAMAKOFF 
CLASSES ON ART 


IN NEW YORK CITY 

Beginning April 20, 1936 
SCULPTURE 

e WOOD CARVING 

° INGS 

e ESTHETIC DISCUSSIONS 
Registration at 

CARL FISCHER ART GALLERY 


61 East 57th Street, New York 
Eldorado 5-4845 





Eastport Summer School of Art | 


EASTPORT - MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 
ROBERT C. CRAIG 
Personal Instruction in Landscape and 
Figure Painting 
Oll, Water Color, Etching 
and Lithography 

For Catalog “A.D.,” Address 
628 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 


t Instructors 





Mediums: 


THE ELIOT O’HARA SCHOOL 
OF WATERCOLOR PAINTING 


Geese Rocks Beach - - - Maine 
SIXTH SEASON, 1936 
Two Terms — Four Weeks Each 
July 1 through 28; August $3 through 29 
Write: Eliet @’Hara, 2025 @ St. Washington, D. C. 





WALTER GOLTZ 
SCHOOL OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING 
JUNE 15 TO SEPT. 15 
WOODSTOCK NEW YORK 









FOR THE PROGRESSIVE ART TEACHER 
SUMMER ART COURSES 
June 26 — August 7 
AMERICAN ART. DRAWING, 
PAINTING, INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Box B — Pittsburgh, Pa. 










For Art Education 


The formation of the National Association 
for Art Education, an organization designed 
to develop and co-ordinate art education in 
public, parochial, private and professional 
schools, colleges and universities throughout 
the country, has just been announced. The 
new association will have as affiliates the East- 
ern Arts, the Pacific Arts, the Southeastern 
Arts and the Western Arts Associations. Ray- 
mond P. Ensign, secretary of the Eastern 
Arts Association and former dean of the 
Newark School of Fine and Industrial Arts, 
has been elected executive director. Head- 
quarters will be at 333 East 43rd Street, New 
York. 

Dr. Royal B. Farnum, director of the Rhode 
Island School of Design, is the president; 
Alfred G. Pelikan, director of the Milwaukee 
Art Institute, and Elizabeth Wells Robertson, 
director of aft education, Chicago Board of 
Education, the vice-presidents; Forest Grant, 
director of art in the New York City public 
schools, secretary; and James C. Boudreau, 
director of Fine and Applied Arts at Pratt 
Institute, the treasurer. 

Other members of the new association’s 
Board of Governors, representing all sections 
of the nation, are: Helen E. Cleaves, direc- 
tor of art in the Boston public schools; George 
S. Dutch, director of fine arts at Peabody 
College; Otto Ege, head of the teacher train- 
ing department at the Cleveland School of 
Art; C. Valentine Kirby, director of art edu- 
cation for Pennsylvania; Walter H. Klar, 
supervisor of fine and industrial arts in the 
Springfield (Mass.) public schools; Clara R. 
Reynolds, director of art in the Seattle public 
schools; Lillian Weyl, director of art in the 
Kansas City public schools; and Leon L. 
Winslow, director of art in the Baltimore pub- 
lic schools. 

While not overlooking the fine arts and the 
development of artistic ability in that pro- 
fessional field, the underlying purpose of the 
association will be to enhance appreciation 
of art and to develop taste “which will make 
the average citizen recognize good design and 
color” in the things that he uses in his every- 
day life. Also the organization will build a 
background of awareness of the importance of 
art as a fundamental part of the school cur- 
riculum throughout the entire school course. 
A direct way to bring this about, according 
to a plan submitted to the association by 
Margery Currey and Ralph M. Prouty, is to 
encourage adult amateur participation in cre- 
ative art expression by presenting art as an 
inviting and entertaining realm open to all. 
It is recognized that participation in any cre- 
ative activity fosters a real understanding and 


summer 


in Art Education 


appreciation ‘of that means of expression. 

The association will aid in the development 
of activities of special’ groups in art educa- 
tion and help sectional associations financially, 
It will attempt to “sell” art education to every 
school superintendent in the country. High 
school students interested in art as a career 
will be assisted and advised as to the selec- 
tion of the right art school. Another aim, ac- 
cording to Richard Tompkins in the New 
York Times, is to “work for the improvement 
of professional art standards and the improve- 
ment. of teacher training programs in the field 
of art.” 

Through all these means art will be pre- 
sented to the public as something alive, vi- 
brant, compelling, inviting. This will appeal 
not only to the public in general, but to art 
teachers themselves, stimulating in them a 
new interest in their work. The position of 
the art teacher in the community will be built 
up and dignified. The lay public will get a 
sense of the everyday importance of art, 
through publicity and through whatever actual 
participation in creative expression that is 
brought about. Thus art in the schools, the 
art department, and the art teacher will have 
support and continued maintenance on a high 
level of appreciation, and “there will be a 
new esprit de corps in the teacher body.” 

The educators who organized the association 
have long recognized the necessity in America 
for more general art education, similar to that 
in England, where it has had a bearing on 
the manufacture of commercial products and 
the development of trade. “When one thought- 
fully considers,” says Dr. Farnum, “the in- 
adequacy of the average shopper’s knowledge 
of the aesthetic characteristics of his pur- 
chase; when one contemplates the almost 
complete art ignorance of the average sales- 
man behind a counter which is literally load- 
ed with colorful, carefully designed and pleas- 
ingly displayed products; and when one 
thinks of the time, the effort, the thought, the 
money and the art that are put into every 
manufactured object, can it be otherwise than 
practical common sense to expect that schools 
of today should treat art in education as we 
have so long treated reading and writing and 
arithmetic?” 

Success of the association’s program will 
greatly improve the much maligned “American 
taste” and should make the nation truely art- 
minded—a more beautiful and pleasant place 
in which to live. 


Must the Muse Walk? 


“In the Spring,” said Mr. P. Lapis Lazuli, 
the painter man, “the artist’s fancy heavily 
turns to lack of carfare.” 
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A Review of 





“Study of Trees and Houses.” A Water Color by Elizabeth White, Winner of 
Scholarship at Rhode Island School of Design. 


The 1936 International Scholastic Art 
Exhibit, held in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
Carnegie Institute, contained more than 1,000 
pieces, representing the efforts of high school 
students of seven countries—France, Austria, 
Germany, Denmark, Russia, Belgium, Canada 
and the United States. All of the American 
pieces were selected from the twelfth annual 
competition of creative work by high school 
students, sponsored by Scholastic, national 
high school weekly, with the co-operation of 
3,000 high schools. The work of several hun- 
dred prize winners and twenty who were 
granted scholarships to art schools are in- 
cluded. 

In its ninth year, the exhibit reflects the 
trend in education toward functional training 
through a steadily widening number of par- 
ticipants. According to C. Valentine Kirby, 
chairman of the jury and director of art edu- 
cation for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, there are 300 occupations in which the 
skill developed by these high school artists 
will prove useful. 

“In addition to the vocational significance,” 
says Maurice R. Robinson, editor of Scho- 
lastic, “the collection of this work brings to a 
sharp focus the diffuse cultural development 
of American youth. It is evident, particularly 








June 29 to August 8—Figure and 
Portrait Drawing and Painting, Land- 






scape, Crafts, Sculpture, Ceramics, 
, ’ and related sub- 
jects. Courses teachers. Ele- 








mentary and Advanced Courses. 
Special summer exhibitions and world 
famous collections. 


For | 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUMMER COURSES IN CHICAGOs CLASSES AT SAUGATUCK, MICH. 
FINE ARTS AND INDUSTRIAL ART SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Information—All Classes—Address ASSOCIATE DEAN, Box A.A., SCHOOL OF 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, Michigan Ave. at 





the Field 


in pictorial work, that young artists today are 
using their skills principally to appraise the 
life which goes on about them. Instead of 
copying the work of others, instead of direct- 


ing their attention toward distant, imaginary 
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EUROPEAN ART TOUR==— 
Professor Ralph Fanning, 
Ohio State University Leader 


ENGLAND, BELGIUM, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
AUSTRIA, SWITZERLAND, HOLLAND, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 


Certificates Given for College and 
School Board Credit 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
13 Boyd Street 


Newten, Mass. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


[formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Summer School, June 29 to Aug. 22, 1936 


Life Classes - - - Boardman Robinson 
Landscape Class Paul Burlin 
Etching & Lithography - Charles Locke 
Applied Graphic Arts - Warren Chappell 
Sculpture Class if requested by a 
sufficient number. 


Tuition for each class - $15.00 for four weeks 
Evening Life Class -- $8.00 for four weeks 


Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Direetor 












JULY - AUGUST - 1936 


THE CAPE SCHOOL 


OF ART 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor 





or picturesque scenes, many of the students 
are analyzing the commonplace aspects of their 
daily lives.” 

After Pittsburgh, the show will proceed in 
May to the Art Institute of Chicago. Late 
it will be shown in Philadelphia, New York 
and Washington. Thereafter, under the joint 
sponsorship of Scholastic and the American 
Federation of Arts, it will be divided into 
several sections for smaller galleries. 

Art scholarships at the following schools 
were awarded to students: 


Art Institute of Chicago, Arthur B. Long; Pratt 
Institute, Harriette Ivey; Carnegie Institute, James 
R. Bingham; Vesper George School of Art, Cullen 
Rappaport; Moore Institute, Marian Cortner; New 
York School of Fine and Applied Arts, James 
Woodward; Rudolph Schaeffer School of Design, 
Thurman Hewitt; Columbus School of Art, 
Donald E. Carter; Dayton Art Institute, Sidney 
Simon; Art School of Detroit Society of Arts and 
Crafts, Harry Bertoia; Rhode Island School of 
Design, Dorothy R. Hood and Elizabeth S. White; 
Minneapolis School of Art, Barnet Bethel; Cali- 
fornia School of Arts and Crafts, Del Potter and 
Irwin Caplan; Berkshire Summer School of Art, 
Esta Markowitz; Cleveland School of Art, Marco 
DeMarco, Charles B. Smehyl, Doris Masteller and 
Cyril Gonsorcik. 

















June 29 to September 5—Classes in 
Figure, Landscape and Still Life 
Painting, Pictorial Design, Lithog- 
raphy, Modeling and Ceramics. In- 
structors: Frederick F. Fursman, Di- 
vector, Francis Chapin, Edgar A. 
Rupprecht, Alvin Meyers. 


Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 










(formerly assistant instructor in) 
the Cape Cod School of Art) 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


LYMAN SUMMER ART CLASS 
IN THE LAURENTIAN HILLS 
Saint-Jovite, Quebec 
JULY 6th AUG. 29th 
Write for information to 
JOHN LYMAN 


3459 Park Avenue, Montreal, Canada 


BROWN COUNTY 


SCHOOL of LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Conducted by C. CURRY BOHM 
IN PICTURESQUE, HILLY, SOUTHERN INDIANA 


with ideal accommodations at the Quaint Old Nashville House 


Season begins June 15. . . For Reservations and Particulars 
write...C. Curry Bohm, Nashville, Ind. 


Creative Arts Summer Session 
Mills College - - - California 


LYONEL FEININGER e WILLIAM SUHR 
ALFRED NEUMEYER ® And Visiting Lectures 
Painting ; Drawing; Museumship; His- 
tory of Art; Also Classes for Children 
Write: Semmer Session, Drawer K, Mills College, Califernia 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


GASP 3rd Season 


at Percé on the picturesque Gaspe Peninsula 
FOR BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED PUPILS 


JULY 27 - AUGUST 28 
Catalogue and Photographs 


2306 Washington St., Newton Lower Falls, Mass. 
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BOOTHBAY STUDIOS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR COAST OF MAINE 


ARTHUR L. GUPTILL 
PENCIL SKETCHING - PEN & INK - ADVERTISING 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 
TEACHER-TRAINING ART APPRECIATION 


RUTH ERIKSSON ALLEN 
POTTERY - DESIGN 


WILLIAM L. LONGYEAR 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ADVERTISING 


ELAINE HALPIN 
CRAFTS - POTTERY 


MARGARET STONE 
TEACHER-TRAINING ART APPRECIATION 


FRANK L. ALLEN 
PAINTING IN OIL AND WATER COLOR 


ALSO SPECIAL LECTURE COURSES ON INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGN AND COLOR 


JULY 6 TO AUGUST 14, 1936 


FOR CATALOG DESCRIBING 
FACULTY, COURSES, CREDITS 


ADDRESS FRANK L. ALLEN, DIRECTOR 
27 FAIRMOUNT ST. BROOKLINE, MASS. 





JERRY FARNSWORTH 
N. A. 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
at Provincetown on Cape Cod 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


TERM: JUNE 29 to SEPT. 5 
Address the Secretary for Circular 


FARNSWORTH SUMMER SCHOOL 
NORTH TRURO, MASS. 


THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


July 13 to Aug. 21-OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


BERNARD KARFIOL 
ROBERT LAURENT 
WILLIAM von SCHLEGELL 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue to 


ELYOT HENDERSON, Sec. 
106 Columbia Heights Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Art Students League 
116 Geavy Street 


sg ZO-wumy wmzzCY 
gs ZOreuvumun rep 


Painting 


, 1936 


Woodstock School of 

dune 29 to Sept. § 

KONRAD CRAMER YASUO KUNIYOSHI 

CHARLES ROSEN JUDSON SMITH 
TERM OF TEN WEEKS — $75.00 
FOUR WEEKS — $35.00 

FOR CATALOG ADDRESS JUDSON SMITH, DIRECTOR 
Woodstock - Ulster Co. - New York 
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Price Answers 


[An answer to Andrew Dasburg’s article in 
support of the rental policy of the American 
Society of Painters, Sculptors and Gravers. 
printed in the lst April issue of THe Art 
Dicest under the title “The Artist Comes of 
Age,” has been written by Frederic Newlin 
Price, director of the Ferargil Galleries and 
author of numerous volumes on American ari 
and artists. Mr. Price gives a dealer’s view 
of the controversy.} 


By FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE 

It is good to think art has become of age 
as Mr. Dasburg puts it in an eloquent treatise 
on “Rental of Paintings.” All people interested 
in art want the American artist paid, by rental 
of his work or purchase. One might as well 
ask the great musician to pay you to listen, 
but let us be practical. 

I.—Museum directors are indicted and yet 
not one of them has the power to alter the 
no power to raise money, charge 


admission to the shows, appropriate fund: 


etc. In many cases among the few museums 
really interested in American art the very 
museums barely exist. 

II.—Dealers are indicted, they have grown 
fat and rich at the expense of American art- 
ists. In a position to know conditions, I can 
say that few galleries of American art make 
any profit. In order to show contemporary 
art one sells old masters and the profit allows 
him to continue showing living artists’ work, 
to sell which he competes with almost all 
other American artists and professionals ot 
the art world. Leok up the income tax re- 
turns, we do not work for profit. 

IlIl.—The museums were not made by the 
artist. In the main they arose through the 
work of art dealers and their wealthy clien- 
tele, socially ambitious. 

IV.—The artist chooses his career. It is 
one of liberty, freedom to work. It is not 
for him to make money, make the museum, 
but rather to make beauty, so splendid that 
all the world will want to know that work, 
make friends with it. 

V.—Today the government is making a 
great step forward in the building of culture 
in art and music and drama and the small 
funds needed by the artist may come via this 
avenue. Instead of battle let us have enthusi- 
asm and fellowship in achievement of fine art 
without service of orators. 

Art is the spiritual organ of our lives, the 
present participle of the verb “to be”, “exist”, 
“live” and now when all things are in evolu- 
tion for a happier state, money and strife will 
not win. Give America a chance to like art. 


IMPORTANT MESSAGES 
from the 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTOR 


reach the 
ART STUDENT 


through 
THE ART DIGEST 


Mr. Los says: The Art Digest is in- 

deed a valuable advertising medium. 

Many of my students have first come 

in contact with this school through 

advertisements placed in its columns. 
NAUM M. LOS, Director 

NAUM M. LOS SCHOOL OF ART 


YoU, TOO, MAY HAVE A MESSAGE 


For particulars, address: 


THE ART DIGEST 


[THE ART SCHOOL DIRECTORY] 





stop knifing your fellow artist, stop telling 
the layman he never could understand. Stop 
knocking your fellow dealer. Build, don’t 
destroy! 

American art is good, not expensive. The 
price of one “Titian” would buy a carload. 
Despair not, for time was when the women of 
this land could not afford to wear a cloak with- 
out a Paris label. Now it does not matter much, 
and the same is true of art. The American 
artist must learn that a watercolor does not 
have to be a yard square nor an oil painting 
exactly 25” x 30”, but both must be of color, 
seductive, with line and structure dynamic. 

In the building is a “front” for our art. 
Everywhere I see packers, dealers, artists, col- 
lectors, museums doing things to help, things 
never mentioned, bills cancelled, shows given. 
etc. Let us get esprit de corps in this army. 
Money is not everything. To me just knowing 
folks in life, folks that like to work with 
you, talk and build with you and sometimes 
smile back at you, when some canvas turns 
out a success. 

Commend to your fellow artists the advice 
to paint less wall paper; water colors today 
come in square yard proportions, white mats 
so large no one could hang them except as 
an overmantel. Make them like a jewel, 
large or small, not just area. In the oils much 
the same splashing, charging character exists 
Make them so people will want to look at 
them, beautiful in line and color and decora- 
tive, modern or old hat, but decorative, to 
build a bright interior and be well liked by 
their new owners. 


W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A. 
SUMMER CLASSES IN LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
24th YEAR 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 


July 5th to Sept. 5th 


Instruction in all mediums. 


Fine large studios overlooking the sea. 


Address: W. LESTER STEVENS, A.N.A., 59 Pine St., SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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New York Criticism - 


[Continued from page 15] 
is a former scholarship winner at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and a member of 
the Tiffany Foundation. In the judgment of 
Howard Devree of the Times, Kozlow makes 
“an auspicious debut.” 
“There is some warm and sensitive paint- 

‘ing in his impressionist landscapes, and an 
easy, balanced sense of space,” says Devree. 
“In still life there is a tendency to sag into 
deadening backgrounds and compositions lack- 
ing vitality. Mr. Kozlow is unquestionably a 
talented young artist with possibilities, pro- 
vided he can circumnavigate the too obviously 
pleasing.” 


* * * 
She Dances Into Art 
Eugenie Schein, dancing instructor a 


Hunter College, held her first exhibition at 
the Midtown Galleries, consisting of water 
colors of England, the Riviera and Mallorca. 
Her work, according to Royal Cortissoz in th: 
Herald Tribune, showed “delicate spontaniety 
and fresh feeling in color. ... A cultivated 









4 
UO eighth season 
© june 92-sept. 11 


for circular @ 
address the 
thurn school 
of modern art 
east gloucester 
massachusetts 


PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


Instructor 


THE BROWNE ART EL ASS 


point of view also shows in the drawing and 
arrangement of several dance compositions.” 


“In her mountain views,” commented Jerome 
Klein in the Post, “Miss Schein effectively 
combines the virtues of the impression with 
those of solidly constructed form. There are 
also some witty glimpses of London and other 
places.” 

Malcolm Vaughan in the American dis- 
covered a variety of tricks that she had picked 
up “from other painters, both here and 
abroad. Yet her touch, which is her own, es- 
pecially in the drawing, is always delicate and 
discriminating. She has a talent for emotional 
expression of which she seems as yet unaware. 
To bring it to fulfillment she must dig deep 
within herself for her native character, and 
give herself much technical discipline. Up 
to now, she is inclined to rest on the effects 
of grace she accomplishes.” 





Catholic Teachers’ Course 
The Academy of Allied Arts, 349 West 


86th St., New York, announces a six weeks 
summer course in painting and drawing, de- 


voted exclusively to art teachers of Catholic | 
schools and convents—the only course of this | 


kind in the United States. As in preceding 
years, the course will be conducted by Leon 
Dabo, distinguished American painter. 

The object is to give an intensive profes- 
sional training as a summer course. “Teachers 
in all arts,” says the announcement, “find it 
almost obligatory, after a season’s intensive 
work in the class room, to revivify themselves 
and enlarge their viewpoint by taking a special 
course under competent teachers. Such a 
special period of study increases interest and 
enlarges the teacher’s horizon.” Drawing and 
painting from nature, still-life and flowers, 
landscape and portrait work will be taught. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


FIGURE, LANDSCAPE, MARINE, 
PORTRAIT, PICTORIAL COMPOSITION, 
OIL, WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE 


Credits given for salary increment purposes. 


JULY 1 to SEPT. 1, 1936 
Rates by the Week, Month and Season 
Write for Circular A 
BROWNE ART CLASS 
Provincetown, Mass. 


A NEW ADVENTURE IN CREATIVE ART 


| THE MARSH-HOUSE GUILD, at Stony Creek, Connecticut, 
under the direction of ANDRE SMITH, offers artists and 
craftsmen a new experience in summer art-schooling. 
Students will design, build and decorate with exterior and 
interior murals, tile designs, wall hangings, etc., an imagi- 
native exotic structure, "A CORNER IN ESPERO". 

For further information write to 

Andre Smith, Maitland, Florida 


| | After May 20th address Stony Creek, Conn. 


@ THIS IS AN AMERICAN YEAR @ 
Paint with 


HENRY B. SNELL 


in Colorado at the 


juty @ RALSTON CREEK RANCH e 


ADDRESS: SNELL ART CLASS, c/o M. C. BOYD, 
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GUY WIGGINS 
ART SCHOOL 


8th Season 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


Formerly at Lyme, Conn. 


LANDSCAPE and PORTRAIT 
IN ALL MEDIUMS 


JUNE Ist to SEPT. 5th 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


the DESIGN WORKSHOP | 


on board the ship Herbert in Gloucester 
harbor is a modern creative practice school 
in which, for the past 8 years, we have 
been working out what we believe will be 
the art education of the future. Its aim is 
to experience color and form and their re- 
lationships and then apply that experience 
to creations in many mediums from the 
picture and sculpture to things of use. For 
amateur and professional. July 5th to 
August 15th. Send for bulletin. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


69 Bank Street New York City 
After June Ist, E. Gloucester, Mass. 


KSHIRE 


EH MMER SCHOOL 


OF ART 


AT MONTEREY 
IN. THE BERKSHIRE 
HILLS OF WESTERN 
Sey V9 ee aee 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
B.S.S.A. 333 £. 43 ST. 
NEW YORK 


WORK & PLAY TOGETHER 


| SECOND SEASON 









Paint and study in the virgin forest 


SUMMER ART CLASS 


at THE SAYNER HOTEL 
and BUNGALOWS. on 
PLUM LAKE, SAYNER, WISC. 


address the director 


FLORENCE WHITE WILLIAMS 
Chicago, 


For particulars 


4553 Greenwood Ave. 


Ill. 


Instruction in Painting 
SUMMER SESSION 


KARL KNATH 


PROVINCETOWN, MASSACHUSETTS 





UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


SCHOOL OF ART AT TAOS 
June 15 to August 8 
Drawing, Painting, Lithography, Crafts 
Taos Artists Critic Teachers 
INDIAN ART at SANTE FE 
August 3 te 29 
Address: Dorothea Fricke, Head—Dept. of Art 
U.N. OM. Alanqneryse, nH. MM. 















The Classified Advertising Section of 
Tue Art Dicest is the art world’s clearing 
house for things wanted and unwanted. 
Rate 10 cents per word. 
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FASHION ACADEMY 


SOHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
CostumeDesign ¢ Styling ¢ Fashion 
Art for Trade, Screen and Stage 
Styling, fashion forecasting, textile design, 
color psychology, fashion illustration. 
. . Specialized training under . 
EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN America’s 
Foremost Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy 
stands supreme as the school chosen by the world's 
most successful Designers & Stylists for their training. 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK © Request Book 11 





BORIS ANISFELD 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 

CENTRAL CITY, COLORADO 
POR INFORMATION WRITE 


MISS MAROCHKA ANISFELD 
155 Carl Street, Chicago, Ill. 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


Courses leading to the Bachelor's 

degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 

and Art Education. Also certificate 

and diploma courses. Beautiful 

campus, delightful climate; dis- 

tinguished faculty. 

30th Summer Session Opens 
dune 29, 1936 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director 
Por Catalog “D’”’ 


Oakland California 


Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture, Advertising Ilustration, Fashion 

Illustration, Industrial Design, Interior Deco- 

ration, Pictorial Dlustration, Teacher Training. 

38 Studies 91 Instructors 49th Year 
Catalog on Request 

James C. Boudreau, Director Brooklyn, New York 









GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





SCHOOL 


RICHMOND St09° 


Affiliated with William & Mary College 
Four year course leading to B. of F. A. 
Degree. Two year Professional Course. 
Minimum charge including board $560- 
$580. Dormitory for women, with 
college activities. Write for Bulletin. 
Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer St., Richmond, Va. 









Six week session for general art 
Su m me r students and artist-teachers opens 
June 29. Fine Art 


; . Industrial 
Art, Teaching, Principles and 
Technics, Marionettes, Landscape, 
= Painting Courses also of- 


fered for full credit at Sauga- 


Cou rses ae. Michigan, School of Paint- 
ng. 


Request catalog. 


INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Michigan Ave. at Adams, Chicage, Iilinels 


ART 
Dept. A.A., 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 


MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN NEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Individual Instruction. 
APPLIED Ovtstanding Faculty. 
ART, ALL Professional Standards. 
t 


Jor information, address: 
PHASES se. &. 5. Hardin, 39 SE.6 St., Miami, Fin 











Misapplied Relief? 


[Continued from page 12] 


the art of France, Czechoslovakia, ‘the ever- 
green Old Masters.’” . The public does not 
avoid errors instinctively. And there are no 
great champions for local, state and national 
art. 

What could have been done? 

All artists, no matter where and of what 
profession, have done something in their 
careers worth while, that they are proud of, 
and that means a quota to their careers, as 
well as to the general progress of humanity. 
In the case of a painter, if the few good 
things he has done could have been purchased 
it would have helped momentarily and at the 
same time have inspired him to do more 
good work. The pictures thus purchased could 
have been hung in the town hall or post 
office, some high school, library or auditorium 
and become the aspiration towards a small 
local art gallery. 

As it is, if a good artist is put on the dole, 
he has to do something on federal order, and 
he will, in nine out of ten cases, paint some- 
thing not rising from conviction but merely 
to earn the dole. The finished product will 
be an indifferent production. Art refuses to 
be produced in such outré fashion. 

The whole movement has a demoralizing 
effect. It represents no natural culmination, 
just a false irrational attitude without any 


|| attempt to reach any higher level. 


It was a Judas deal. As legend goes, Judas 
was a splendid magnetic character, only his 
thoughts and aspirations ran in the one groove 
of material success. He wanted Christ to be- 
come a real mundane king exercising auto- 
cratic power like some Augustus. Orange- 


garbed Judas could not grasp the ordered ex- 


pression of immanent yet transcendent reason 
towards a finer evolution of Man. And so, 
heigh-ho, it is with the Relief Administration. 
They want practical results and have not the 
slightest inclination or opportunity under pre- 
vailing conditions, in this reign of necessities, 
to understand art as a rational force that 
would construct a new understructure of 
human society. 

No impossible ideal is needed. Even if we 
concede that all effort as such is for good, still 
the good that is striven for is rarely the 
highest form of betterment. We admit the 
pursuit is difficult, yet for genuine art ex- 
pression there must be offered freedom, not 
dictatorial control or encouragement. Ideas 
and wholesome technique must be made possi- 
ble. The artist must be allowed freely to 
direct his own path and not be capriciously 
and arbitrarily ruled by economic contamina- 
tion. 

We artists on account of our strenuous 
temperament and irresponsible individualism 
easily go into print, furnishing welcome food 
for eulogy and exploitation one we or 
another. 

This being solely a document of observa- 
tions, and not mudraking propaganda, names 
have remained unmentioned except of the 
originator of the movement, who likely enter- 
tained the best of intentions. Ludicrous dis- 
crepancies of conduct could easily be cited. 

Lazarus returned to his tomb. The Art 
Relief Administration is exempt from such 
obligation. 





GRAMERCY PARK ART CLUB 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE, PORTRAIT AND LIFE 
PAINTING AND DRAWING 


Address: Miss Florence Tricker 
Gramercy Park Art Club 
21 Gramercy Park South, New York 
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INTERIOR DECORATION 


Three year course with 
certificate for professional 


workers. Supervised practice. 
Short courses for those 
desiring cultural work. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
NANTUCKET « MASS. 
apply for booklets 


LUCY D. TAYLOR STUDIO 
of INTERIOR DECORATION 
1 West 64th Street, New York City 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Costume Illustration and Design. Also 
Interior Decoration, Stage, Textile De- 
sign, Draping, Fashion Journalism, 
Life Class. Day and Evening. School 
incorporated under Regents. Teachers 
Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Send 
for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 

24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design—Advertising 


Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
Sg Illustrated Catalog 
235 Fenway — 


KENmore 5866 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


I 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts. 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 
















e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Summer Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June 15th to October ist 

Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 





The ART SCHOOL in the BERKSHIRES 


24 Years Professional Art Experience 


BROAD PROGRAM to suit individual needs 
CRITICISM Everyday - Results assured. 
COURSES: Landscape - Figure - Still Life 
COMMERCIAL ART: Layout - Illustration - Design 


June 15 - Sept. 14 Write for Folders 
BLAKE STUDIOS - BERKSHIRE, MASS. 


THE ANSON K. CROSS 
Vision Training Schools 


Personal or home courses that turn failure 
into success for artists and free students from 
copies and mechanical measures by true vision 
and original technique. Address: 

ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 4292 10th Ave. Se. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3 Bay St. (Summer) 


Tue Art Dicest offers a vast market for 
dealers and manufacturers of artists’ materials. 
For rates, address: 116 East 59th St., N. Y. C. 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING*™*." 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS TEACHING ALL 
PHASES OF ART 

The school of the Ringling Museum. Outdoor classes 

all winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus winter 


















School connected. Six weeks’ Summer Term beginning 
June 15. Dormitories. Write for catalog. Address: President, 


Sarasota, FLORI DA 
Art bay Al 


Decoration. ndowed 
SCHOOL Su Seheol. Autumn, Winter, and 
of the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS: . MINNESOTA 


New York Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN @ BUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS @m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled, 


Cercoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Annual Entrance Fee 

ine '00-—Day and Evening Classes in 
Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 

For information and Prospectus, 


Ee AGNES MAYO, Secretary 


Midyear Term Now Beginning 
Painting, Sculpture, De- 
sign—Advertising. Indus- 
trial, Costume, and In- 
terior—Teacher Training, 
Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 


SCHOOL OF 
tuition. Send for catalog. 


ART 23:5 


28 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


LAYTON 


BERKSHIRE HILLS 


GEORGE 
BAER Summer 
School 


WEST - CORNWALL 
CONNECTICUT 


Write for Catalog 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 














Famous Sitters 


“André Maurois,” by Guitou Knoop. 


Guitou Knoop, young Parisian sculptor who 
is having her first New York exhibition of 
bronze portrait busts at the Wildenstein Gal- 
leries until May 9, is here to work. She has 
just come to New York from her exhibition 
in Chicago, where she executed several com- 
missions, including the portrait bust of Dr. 
Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Her work follows the 
traditions of Bourdelle and Despiau. 

Showmanship is revealed at the Wildenstein 
exhibition by the arrangement of the sculp- 
tured heads. All of them, placed on tall 
black pedestals, face the center of the room. 
The sculptor has had among her sitters the 
rich and the famous. She shows portraits of 
André Maurois, the French writer; Otto Kahn, 
Paul Valéry, Madame Lucien Lelong (the 
former Princess Paley), and the older and 
younger Barons de Rothschild. 

Miss Knoop, born in Russia of Dutch and 
Swedish parents, is now a French citizen. 


Women’s Department 
[Continued back from page 32] 
WASHINGTON—Miss Mary Jarrett, 4532 
20th N. E., Seattle, and Mrs. Louise H. Wil- 
liams, 1310 Fifth St., Anacortes. WYOMING 
—Mrs. Guy Konkel, 866 Lincoln Ave., Caspar. 

Our pamphlets will be ready in a short time. 
They will contain suggestions for the celebra- 
tion of the week and plans to make this event 
a greater success than ever. We are hoping 


that National Art Week, when the observance 
is nation-wide, will be of great value. 









SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
Spend your Summer painting in this de- 
ightfal old town on the tip of Long Island. 
INSTRUCTION INCLUDES: Landscape, Figure, Draw- 
ing, Sculpture, and a _ special class for juniors. 
For Catalogue, Address 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. 1., 


Frank Swain, New York 


¢ UMBERTO ° 
e * 
-ROMANO: 
© Cataloa on Reques 

° ot ae —— SCHOOL OF : 
S WORCESTER, MASS. CREATIVE ART eo 
e Credits Given 6 
@ JULY 6 to SEPT. 12 EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. @ 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 
Oupest fine arts schools in America. (Est 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty, Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Corater 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, President 
JULY 6th-AUGUST 14th. Intensive, practical 


(Parsons) 


Life Drawing; Lectures. Also 
For professionals, teachers, laymen. Credits 
given. Send for Catalogue. 

Address Bex A, 2239 Breadway, New Yerk 


SIX 
WEEKS’ 
SUMMER 
SESSION 





session STARTS JUNE 29th 


SESSIO 


DRAWING + PAINTING - DESIGN + INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART 

COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 

FOR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
CARL WERNTZ, Passipert 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 
SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 
Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 


Damariscotta Summer School of Art 
at Damariscotta, Maine... July 1-Sept. 1 
For catalogue address 
S. Peter Wagner ... Rockville, Maryland 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Illustrated Catalog A on Request 





New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


Request 
New Orleans, La. 


Catalogues on 


712 Royal Street 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night cdasses. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Summer Term: June 15-August 
8. For information addrese 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohie 








Museum of Fine Arts 


Art Center—To May 9: 


Denver Art Museum 


Farneworth 


Williams College—To May 3: 


Institute of Arts—May: 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 





MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

May: Early American 

portraits (Isaac M. Cline collection). 
HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 





Hollywood Gallery of Modern Art-—-To May 


9: Water colors, drawings by Joseph 
Sheridan. Stanley Rose Gallery—To May 
9%: Surrealist group. May 11-30: Oils, 
drawings, Carlos Merida. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Foundation of Western Art—May: Work of 


Millard Sheets; 3rd annual exhibition of 

Western Deaert and Indian Painters. Los 

Angeles Art Association—May : Art in 

schools. Los Angeles Museum—May: 

Paintings (Oscar Myer collection); Inter- 

national bookplate exhibition. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


Oakland Art Gallery—May 10-June 14: ist 


annual exhibition of sculpture and sculp- 
tor’s drawings. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Water colors, draw- 
ings by George Harris. May 11-25: Oils, 
Merlin Hardy. California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor—To May 25: Van Gogh 
exhibition. San Francisco Museum—To 
May 25: Drawings by contemporary 
sculptors. 
DENVER, COL. 

May: Paintings. Iso- 
chromatic exhibition; To May 15: Water 
colors, Paul Mannen; oils, Kenneth Evett. 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 





Lyman Allyn Museum—To May 15: Paint- 


ings, Cleveland artists. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Seciety of the Fine Arts—To May 15: Con- 


temporary sculpture. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Arts Club—To May 15: Oils, water colors 


by Julius Delbos. Corcoran Gallery of 
Art—-To May 17: Nautical themes in art. 
(Pres. Roosevelt's collection). United 
States National Museum—To May 24: 
Mezzotints, Alexandro Mastro-Valerio ; 
prints, Ruth Doris Swett. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


Art Institute—To May 10: 15th International 


Water Color Exhibition. Ackermann’s— 
May: “Sailing ships and the sea,” Gordon 
Grant. Chicago Galleries Association—To 
May 9: Work by Florence White Williams, 
Eugene F. Glaman, John A. Spelman, 
Julius Moessel. Findlay Galleries—To May 
15: English 18th and 19th century 
portraits and landscapes. Katherine Kuh 
Galleries—May Paintings, Gertrude Aber- 
crombie; sculpture, Viviano. O’Brien'’s— 





May: Water colors, Vaughn Shoemaker. 
MANHATTAN, KAN, 
Kansas State College—May: Polish prints 


and lithographs. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


Wichita Art Museum—To May 15: German 


graphic art; W. P. A. water colors and 
Indian paintings. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum—May 3-27: 13th 
circuit exhibition, Southern States Art 
League. 

FREDERICK, MD. 

Hood College—May 4-16: Modern paintings 

(A. F. A.). 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Museum of Fine Arts—To May 17: Senman 
W. Ross Memorial Exhibition. Doli & 
Richards—-To May 13: Physicians’ Art 
Society. Guild of Boston Artists—To May 
9: Paintings, John P. Benson. Harley 
Perkins Gallery—May 5-23: Early Ameri- 
can art; “The Rhine,” water colors by 
Harley Perkins. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

Fogg Art Museum—To May 21: Work by 
Paul Gauguin. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Fitchburg Art Center—May: 
Aldro Hibbard. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum—To May 11: Modern 
sculpture. May 10-June 20: Modern 
painting. 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 


Paintings, 


Mount Holyoke College—May 5-June 13: 


Paintings, H. Dudley Murphy, Nellie 
Littledale Murphy. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 
Museum—May : 
Artemis Karagheusian. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


Miniatures, 


American 
paintings (C. A. A.) 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Sweat Memorial Museum—May 12-29: Paint- 


ings, Alexander Bower. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


American water 
colors. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 


Hackley Art Gallery—To May 26: Needle- 


work pictures, Georgiana.Brown Harbeson. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Institute of Artse—To May 17: Mexican arts 


and crafts (Florence Dibell Bartlett Col- 
lection) ; engravings by little masters. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery—May: 

Czechoslovakian exhibition. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery—May 4-24: East Indian 
Art (C. A, A.). May: Etchings, John H. 
Clifford. 

MONTCLAIR, WN. J. 

Montclair Museum of Art—To May 17: 
Paintings from National Academy shop. 
To May 22: Japanese prints and costumes. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

N. J. State Museum—To May 10: American 

costume: 1700-1900. 
ALBANY. N, Y. 

Albany Institute of History & Art—To May 
25: Paintings and sculpture, Artists of 
the Capital District, 

ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery—May 3-24: Water colors 
and prints of Mexico; Washington Water 
Color Club (A. F. A.). 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum—To June 1: Five centuries 
of miniatures. Pratt Institute—To May 6: 
49th annual student exhibition. 


NEW YORK. N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art—(5th Ave. at 
82nd)—May 12-Sept. 13: Benjamin Frank- 
lin and his circle. A. C, A. Gallery (52 W. 
8th)—To May 4: Paintings, Japanese 
artists. American Folk Art Gallery (113 
W. 13th)—Americana. An American Place 
(509 Madison)—To May 16: Water colors, 
oils, Arthur G. Dove. Another Place (43 
W. 8th)—To May 9: Paintings, David 
Arkin. Arden Gallery (460 Park)—May: 
Sculpture in a night garden. Argent Gal- 
leries (42 W. 57th)—To May 10: 7th 
annual Fontainebleau alumni exhibition. 
May 11-23: Water colors, Dora Forster. 
May 11-June 26: Summer exhibition, 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors: Art Students League—May 
12-23: Final concours, all media. Babcock 
Gallery (38 E. 57th)—Paintings, American 
artists. Brummer Gallery (55 E. 57th)— 
Old masters. Florence Cane School of Art 
(Rockefeller Center)—May 11-30: Student 
exhibition. Carnegie Hall Art Gallery 
(154 W. 57th)—Work by residents. Car- 
roll Carstairs (11 E. 57th)—‘French Im- 
pressionists and After.” D. Caz-Delbo Art 
Galleries (630 5th Ave.)—To May 9: 
Paintings, Sydney S. Gelfand. Ralph M. 
Chait (600 Madison)—Chinese art. Leonard 
Clayton Gallery (108 E. 57th)—May: 
Water colors, Grant Reynard. Contem- 
porary Arts (41 W. 54th)—May 4-23: 
Paintings, Etienne Ret. Decorators Club 
(745 5th Ave.)—To May 9: £Decorative 
screens. Delphic Studios (724 5th Ave.)— 
To May 3: Paintings, Yovan Radenkovitch. 
Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13th)—May 
5-23: Paintings, Joseph Pollet. A. 8. 
Drey (680 5th Ave.)—Old masters. Durand 
Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57th)—To May 9: 
Oils by Forain. Ehrich Newhouse Galleries 
(578 Madison )—May 5-23: Portraits, 
Azadia. F. A. R. Gallery (21 E. 61st)— 
Facsimiles, 19th and 20th century French 
masters. Federal Art Project Gallery (7 
E. 38th)—To May 13: Graphics. Ferargil 
Galleries (63 E. 57th)—To May 10: Paint- 
ings, Audrey Buller. May 11-25: Water 
colors, Joseph Golinkin. To May 17: En- 
gravings, Winslow Homer. To May 12: 
Sculpture for gardens. Carl Fischer Art 
Gallery (61 E. 57th)—To May 9$: Paint- 
ings, Mrs. Dod Proctor. To May 16: 
Paintings, Gisele Ferrandier. French & 
Co. (210 E. 57th)—Antique works of art. 
Karl Freund Arts, Inc. (50 E. 57th)—May: 
Work by Julian Binford, contemporary 
sculpture; vitoprints, H. D. Ides. Rene 
Gimpel Galerie (2 E. 57th)—To May 15: 
Water colors, Jacob Epstein. Gallery of 
American Indian Art (120 E. 57th)—May 
4-30: Water colors, Opwa Pi. Grand 
Central Art Galleries (15 Vanderbilt Ave.) 
—May 5-16: Water colors, Stanley W. 
Woodward. (5th Ave. at 5!st)—To July 
& Portraits of prominent people by 
prominent artists. J. Greenwald, Ine. (681 
Lexington)—To May 11: Reproductions 
of paintings by Pietre Brueghel. Guild 
Art Gallery (37 W. 57th)—Oils and tem- 
peras, Philip Reisman. May 2-23: Group 
show. Marie Harriman Gallery (61 E. 
57th) —To May $9: Gauguin’s “D’ou Venons 
Nous.” Jacob Hirsch (30 W. 54th)—An- 
tiquities. Dikran Kelekian (598 Madison) 
—Persian and Egyptian antiques. Kennedy 
& Co. (785 5th Ave.)—To May 2: Original 
prints and their conceptual drawings 
(Society of American Etchers). Frederick 
Keppel (71 E. 57th)—Inaugural exhibition: 
woodcuts and lithographs by Gauguin. 
Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57th)—May 
4-30: Etchings, Ferdinand Schmutzer. 
Knoedler Galleries (14 E. 57th)—To May 
8: Prints by Forain. Kraushaar Galleries 
(680 5th Ave.)—May: Etchings, litho- 
graphs by Alphonse Legros. LaSalle Gal- 
lery (3112 Broadway)—To May 16: Paint- 
ings, Sylvia Ludins, John Levy Galleries 





Skidmore College—To May 11: 


Art Alliance—May: 


(1 E. 57th)—Old masters. Julien Levy 
Galleries (602 Madison)—To May 11: 
Paintings, Eugene Berman. Karl Lillien- 
feld Galleries (21 E. 57th)—Old masters. 
Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57th)—-To May 
11: Water colors, Mary Powers; group 
show, young American artists. Guy E, 
Mayer (578 Madison)—To May 9: Prints, 
Gerald Brockhurst; antique blue and white 
Chinese porcelains. May 11-Sept. 1: 
Etchings, contemporary masters, antique 
Chinese jades and porcelains. Master In- 
stitute (310 Riverside Drive)—May 3-29: 
3rd Annual Exhibition of New York 
Artists. Pierre Matisse (51 E. 57th)—To 
May 9: Comparative sculptures from 
Africa, Oceania and Precolumbian America, 
Metropolitan Galleries (730 5th Ave.)—Old 
and modern masters. Milch Galleries 
(108 W. 57th)—To May 16: Drawings, 
studies by Maurice Sterne. Montross Gal- 
lery (785 5th Ave.)—To May 16: Paint- 
ings, Rita Hovey-King. Morton Galleries 
(130 W. 57th)—To May 16: Oils, water 
colors by Rebecca Mahler. Museum of the 
City of New York (5th Ave. at 103rd)— 
Early New York History. Museum of 
Modern Art (11 W. 53rd)—To June 7: 
Modern painters and sculptors as illustra- 
tors. National Arts Club (119 E. 19th)— 
May 7-30: Pictorial Forum Exhibition. 
J. B. Neumann’s New Art Cirele (509 
Madison)—May 4-16: Graphics, Picasso, 
New School for Social Research (66 W. 
12th)—To May 6: “War and Fascism,” 
prints, drawings and cartoons. New York 
Public Library (5th Ave. at 42nd)—To 
May 4: Prints by G. E. Burr. Georgette 
Passedoit Gallery (22 E. 60th)—-To May 
10: Paintings, L. Volovick and A. Holy. 
Raymond & Raymond (40 E. 52nd)— 
Facsimiles of old and modern masters. 
Rockefeller Plaza (5th Ave. at 50th)— 
May 2-17: Society of Illustrators, annual 
exhibition. Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 
E. 5ist)—To May 15: Work by Percy 
Crosby. Sechultheis Gallery (142 Fulton) 
—Old and modern masters. E. A. Silber- 
man (32 E. 57th)—Old masters. Sporting 
Gallery & Bookshop (38 E. 52nd)—-To May 
2: Sporting portraits, Ellen Emmet Rand. 
Marie Sterner Gallery (9 E. 57th)—To 
May 25: Paintings, international artists. 
Studio Guild (730 5th Ave.)—To May 9%: 
Water colors and sepia-tone reproductions, 
Edwin H. Denby; portraits, Albert Herter. 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan (57 E. 56th)— 
To May 2: Paintings by Ethel Haven. 
Valentine Gallery (69 E. 57th)—To May 
16: 19th and 20th century French masters. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57th)—-To May 
18: Paintings, Mrs. Charles J. Liebman. 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington)—To May 
9: Ceramics, Moselsio. May 11-23: Litho- 
graphs printed by Linton Kistler. Whitney 
Museum of American Art (10 W. 8&th)— 
To May 7: Paintings, David G. Blythe; 
drawings. Joseph Boggs Beale. Wilden- 
stein & Co. (19 E. 64th)—To May 9: 
Bronze portrait heads, Guitou Knoop; 
landscapes and birds, Carroll Tyson. Yama- 
naka & Co, (680 5th Ave.)—May 4-29: 
Japanese pottery. Howard Young Galleries 
(677 5th Ave.)—Selected paintings. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Memorial Art Gallery—To May 3: African 


sculpture; Mask Makers Exhibition. May 
8-June 6: 23rd annual local artists ex- 
hibit; 2nd annual graphic arts exhibit. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Work by 
Sawkill artists, Woodstock, N. Y. 
CINCINNATI, 0, 


Cincinnati Art Museum—To May 10: 43rd 


Annual American Exhibition. 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


Cleveland Museum of Art—May 5-June 7: 


18th Annual exhibition by Cleveland artists 
and craftsmen. 
COLUMBUS, 0O. 


Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—May: 26th 


annual Exhibition, Columbus Art League. 
DAYTON, 0O. 


Dayton Art Institute—May: Paintings, con- 


temporary Americans; work by Alexander 
Brook ; Dayton Society of Etchers. 
DELAWARE, 0. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—To June 9: Con- 


temporary European and American paint- 
A.) 


ings (A. F. A.). 
TOLEDO, 0O. 


Toledo Museum of Art—May: 18th annual 


exhibition, Toledo Federation of Art 
Societies. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 


Butler Art Institute—To May 17: Ohio 


Water Color Society. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 
Annual exhibition, 


Philadelphia Water Color Club. Boyer 
Galleries—To May 20: Paintings, Chicago 
artists. May 5-25: Drawings, Hans Foy; 
May 11-26: Etchings, A. Mark Datz. 
Gimbel Galleries—To May 9: Caricatures, 
Jack Fitch. May 11-30: Work by Charles 
Coiner, Paul Froelich, Leon Karp. Pennsyl- 
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“Miss Beatrice Townsend,” by John Singer Sargent. 


John Singer Sargent’s portrait of Miss 
Beatrice Townsend, whose life ended at the 
age of 17, has just been acquired by a prom- 
inent Washington, D. C., collector through 
the Carroll Carstairs Galleries of New York. 
The picture, which was purchased directly 
from the Townsend estate, measures 23 by 32 
inches and is inscribed by the artist, “To my 
friend, Mrs. Townsend.” 

In this brilliant portrait of childhood are 
contained all the elements that went to make 
the fame of Sargent, “the Lawrence of Amer- 


ica.” A girl about 12 years of age faces the 








vania Museum of Art—May 2-8: Work 
of Winslow Homer. Print Club—May: 
Prints by junior members. Warwick 
Galleries—May 11-30: Arts and Crafts, 
Ceramic League. 
SCRANTON, PA. 
Everhart Museum—To May 15: Drawings, 


Joseph Beale (A. F. A.). 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Providence Art Club—To May 10: Drawings 
and paintings by Banigan Sullivan and 
Waldo Kaufer. May 12-24: Drawings by 
Henry J. Peck. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Nashville Museum—To May 10: 
Print Makers.” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—To May 9: 
Oils by James Harrison; Prairie Print 
Makers, May 11-30: Second annual ex- 
hibition, Cotton Carnival; Mexican oils, 
water colors and prints. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To May 10: 


eee Etchers and Engravers ex- 


“Southern 





Collector Buys a Sargent Child Picture | 


| 
| 





spectator. She is dressed in a dark velvet 
dress with white collar and red sash, while a 


necklace of coral beads complements the red | 


‘ORPT — 
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ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN HOLLAND 


NEXPENSIVE and of 


‘PROVEN PERMANENCY 


of the sash—materials which reveal Sargent’s | 


mastery of texture. A fluffy little dog is held 
in Miss Townsend’s right arm. It is a picture 
in which Sargent gave full rein to the spon- 


taneity of his long slashing brushwork, the | 


virtuosity of his craftsmanship and his keen 
yet sympathetic characterization. In the field 
of society-portraiture Sargent had many fol- 
lowers amcng artists, but few were blessed 
with his gifts of hand and eye. 


FORT WORTH, TEX. 
Fort Worth Museum of Art—To May 20: 
Paintings: 26th annual exhibition, Texas 


artists. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Memorial Museum—To May 18: 
hangings, Edith Barrows Hamlin. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Norfolk Museum of Arts & Sciences—May 

3-24: Modern machine art. 
RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts—May: Annual 

convention: Virginia Art Alliance. 
UNIVERSITY, VA. 

University of Virginia—May 4-18: Portraits 
and oils, Irene May Higgins. 
MADISON, WIS. 

Union—To May 15: 


Wall 





Wisconsin Chinese 
paintings. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





Seattle Art Museum—May 6-June 7: Nor- 
wegian paintings, Elizabeth Cooper ; 
American print makers; Persian Art | 
(Parish-Watson, N. Y.). 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—May: Wisconsin 


stamp exhibit. 
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TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK,N.}. 


Headquarters 


GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBBRS 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 1854 — 
FEZANDIE %&% SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street New York City 


ETC. 





WAVE YOU TRIED MORILLA’S 


"American" Water Color Paper 


inexpensive ... Yet Most Practical! 


e 
Canson & Montgolfier Drawing Papers 
**Mi-Teintes’’ e “Ingres” e “ oe “Aqguarelle’’ 
Write for Samples 


THE MORILLA CO., Inc. 3 E. 17th ST., W. Y. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers te Tux Ant Dicsst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 


for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inguiry solicited 


2298. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 
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The enduring spontaneity of your 
work is assured with Permanent Pig- 
ments by an entirely permanent list 
of colors following all the specifica- 
tions of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League using only proven 
historical and scientific knowledge. 


The last word in useful Quality and 
Reliability; the first word in practical 
prices at 25 and 50 cents per tube. 


For Freedom of Expression and 
Surety of Technic. 


Freshness 
Forever 

in “The 
Permanent 
Palette”’ 


OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS 
DRY COLORS 


ARTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


Since 1788 | 


PAILLARD'S 
ARTISTS | 
WATER COLORS 


A Selection of 60 

Brilliant Shades in 

Tubes, Pans and 
Half Pans. 


Descriptive Price Lists 
and Color Charts 
on Request. 


Importers: 
THE HILLMAN 
IMPORTING & TRADING CO.., Inc 


170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 
(November 8 to 14, 1936) 
National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





ART WEEK COMMITTEE 

The response to the request for leaders in 
this work has been exceedingly gratifying. 
The new chairmen are appointed early so 
that they may in ample time arrange their 
committees in each section of the states. 

The honorary national directors are: 

Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 2945 Fairview 
Boulevard, S. W. Portland, Ore. Mrs. Roberta 
Campbell Lawson, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1734 N St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. H. S. God- 
frey, 1766 Girard Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn., 
chairman of fine arts; Jonas Lie, president 
of the National Academy of Design, N. Y.; 
Royal Bailey Farnum, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Providence, R. I., national secretary 
of the International Art Congress; Prof. A. 
J. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art Institute; presi- 
dent of the International Art Congress; Mrs. 
Alvoni Allen, Jersey City Public Library, Jer- 
sey City, chairman of the Penny Art Fund. 

The national associate directors are as fol- 
lows: 

MISSOURI—Mrs. Fred. B. Hall, chairman 
of art, G. F. W. C. 4903 Pershing Ave., St. 
Louis. NEW JERSEY—Mrs. William Wem- 
ple, Foothill Road, Somerville. ITOWA—Mrs. 
Louis Pelzer, 127 Ferson Ave., Iowa City. 
TENNESSEE—Mrs. Louise B. Clark, Brooks 
Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Park, Mem- 
phis.s ALABAMA—Mrs. Earle F. Moody, 
401 North Oates St., Dothan. ARIZONA— 
Mrs. Gertrude Bryan Leeper, 515 East Lynn- 
wood, Phoenix. ARKANSAS—Mrs. J. H. 
Bell, Arkadelphia. CALIFORNIA—Mrs. Ma- 
bel St. Claire Matzpa, Box 35, Williams. 
COLORADO—Mrs. Caroline Tower, 2046 
Grape St., Denver. CONNECTICUT—Mrs. 
F. M. Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport. 
DELAWARE—Miss_ Lucile Howard, Wil- 
mington Academy of Art, 18th and Market 
Streets, Wilmington. DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA—Mrs. Flora H. Seaton, Apartment 50, 
The Embassy, 1613 Harvard St., Washington. 
FRANCE (European Chapter)—Leslie G. 
Caldwell, 4 bis du Retiro, Paris. GEORGIA 
—Miss Nell Van Hook, 787 Amsterdam Ave., 
Atlanta. HAWAII, H. M. Luquiens, 1646 
Bingham St., Honolulu. FLORIDA—Mrs. 
Robert W. Oliver, 46 Marine St., St. Augus- 
tine. IDAHO—Mrs. Roy Herr, Lewiston. 
ILLINOIS—Mrs. Albion Headburg, 5001 Dor- 
chester Ave., and Mrs. Alfred C. Cook, 5323 
Berteau Ave., Chicago. INDIANA—Mrs. Em- 
ma Sangernebo, 3110 Ruckle St., Indianapolis. 
KANSAS—Mrs. Mary P. Butcher, Emporia. 
KENTUCKY—Mrs. John Heil, 1028 Audubon 
Parkway, Louisville. LOUISIANA—Mrs. I. 
Lieber, 151 Dalzell St., Shreveport. MAINE— 
Mrs. L. H. Brockway, Houlton. MARYLAND 
—Mrs. Holly Jones, 77 Shipwright St., An- 
napolis. MINNESOTA—Mrs. Elsie Van Du- 
sen, 3829 Second Ave., Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
G. F. Herrold, 2251 Langford Ave., St. Paul, 
and Mrs. Harold S. Nelson, 363 East Broad- 
way, Owatonna. MASSACHUSETTS—Mrs. 

| Herbert Stephens, 347 Mystic St., Arlington. 
| MISSISSIPPI—Mrs. B. J. Marshall, Marks. 
MONTANA—Mrs. Vesta Robbins, 624 South 
St., Bozeman. MICHIGAN—Mrs. Maude C. 
Thompson, 821 East University Ave., Ann Ar- 


bor. NEBRASKA—Mrs. George Tilden, Hast- 
ings College, Hastings. NEW MEXICO—Miss 
Muriel Haskell, Taos. NEW HAMPSHIRE— 
Mrs. Margaret Hunter, Melvin Village. NEW 
YORK—Arthur Freedlander, 51 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, and Mrs. R. I. Deniston, 90 
Pettit Blvd., Freeport. NORTH DAKOTA— 
Miss Marion Burke, Bismark. NORTH CARO. 
LINA—Mrs. Andrew Jamieson, Horner Hill, 
Oxford. NEVADA—Miss Lucile Palmer, 231 
West 2nd St., Reno. OHIO—Mrs. R. W. 
Solomon, 2201 Linden Ave., Middletown. 
OREGON—Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 2945 
Fairview Ave., Portland. OKLAHOMA— 
Mrs. N. Bert Smith, 325 W. 15th St., Okla- 
homa City. PENNSYLVANIA—Mrs. J. B. 
Hervey, 4940 Walnut St., Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Grace K. Perwar, 5514 Kanim St., Pittsburgh, 
Mrs. M. S. Lewis, 255 Roosevelt Ave., York. 
PANAMA CANAL ZONE—Association of 
Commerce, Department of Tourists, and Mrs. 
Rene C. Reynolds, vice-president board of 
directors, Inter-American Committee of Wo- 
men, Panama. RHODE ISLAND—Miss Helena 
Sturtevant, Second Beach Road, Newport. 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Mrs. W. J. Beasley, 
Hartsville, and Mrs. Harry Wachenheimer, 11 
President Ave., Providence. SOUTH DA- 
KOTA—Mrs. Jennie M. Sanders, Armour. 
TENNESSEE—Mrs. Louise B. Clark and Mrs. 
Jacob C. Felsenthal, 543 South Belvedere 
Blvd., Memphis. TEXAS—Mrs. Greenleaf 
Fisk, 1634 Butternut St., Abilene. UTAH— 
Mrs. Myra L. Sawyer, 828 East Ist St., Salt 
Lake City. VIRGINIA—Thomas Parker, Rich- 
mond Academy of Art, Richmond. VER- 
MONT—Mrs. Ruth Greene Mould, Johnson. 
WISCONSIN—Mrs. Walter Kohler, River- 


bend, Kohler, and Mrs. A. V. Classon, Green 
Bay. WEST VIRGINIA—Miss Virginia B. 
1018 Tomlinson Ave., Moundsville. 


[Continued back on page 29] 
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‘RUBENS' 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORE 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Williams 
152 West 57th Street. New York City 


Chairman: George Pearse Ennis 
628 West 24th Street, New York City 





National Vice-Chairman : Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gorden H. Grant 
137 East 66th Street, New York City 


National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman : Walter Beck 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N. Y. 


Editor : E. V. Stoddard 
154 West 57th Street, New York City 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 





“WE” EXPLAIN 

You all know that there are three classes 
of humans who can speak of themselves in 
the plural: royalty, editors, and people with 
tapeworms. I haven’t any claim to belong to 
two of these classes and you have probably 
noticed that I don’t like the editorial “we,” 
but for a moment I am going to use it. 

We are delighted to receive comments, 
whether they be favorable or unfavorable, 
from our readers and we really do “welcome 
suggestions” and give them due consideration. 
So far we have answered them and enjoyed 
doing so, but as “we” consist of only me 
and my typewriter we may run out of time 
or energy—or postage stamps—to do so al- 
ways. And we have such a tiny corner of 
space that we cannot accept contributions for 
publication even when they are interesting 
and delightful. The very best we can do is 
perhaps to quote a line or a phrase and it 
is hardly worth your while to send things in 
on a thin chance like that. 


* % * 


IN MY OPINION 

Scattered about the landscape here and there 
are painting-widows and an occasional neg- 
lected husband who may disagree with me, 
but I don’t expect much opposition when I 
say that the job of the painter is to paint, 
of the sculptor to sculp and so on. 

Before he reaches the rank of even a soap- 
box spellbinder the orator has to learn to 
talk, and, though I don’t remember doing it, 
I'm sure that was a doggone hard job. Up 
to some point or other, which varies with 
everyone, the more one paints the better one 
is at it. One should paint at least to the 
point where one has little time or energy or 
brains or feeling left for anything else. Ex- 
cept for the golf-widow—I mean painting- 
widow—and her male counterpart, I don’t be- 
lieve that anyone will disagree with me about 
this. 

And 500 years ago, or thereabouts, some- 
one—I think it was Cennino Cennini—encour- 
agingly remarked that it takes twelve years 
to make a painter. 

* * * 


NOT A SERMON 

No, I’m not preaching in favor of industry. 

I am simply calling attention to the fact 
which a lot of people have forgotten that it 
takes a terrific amount of painting before a 
painter can express anything like fully what 
he has in him. 

Oh, yes, I have heard a lot of wisectacks 
about being born, even some pretty mduldy 
ones like “poeta nascitur non fit,’ and if I 
only knew Egyptian I’m sure I could plumb 
ruin the linotyper’s day by spilling a lot of 
hieroglyphs which would translate into an 
even snappier saying than Whistler's “Art 
either is—or it isn’t.” 

But the dispeptic fact remains that America 
today is crowded with mute, inglorious Miltons 
in the painting line. It is full of men and 
women who have a lot to tell us, a lot that 


is very well worth while—and who can’t be- 
cause they don’t really.-know how to paint. 
of * * 


EXPENSE 

That sounds like an unkind remark, but it 
isn’t because I know that this condition is 
not their fault nor even wholly that of the 
mosquito-brained philosophers of self expres- 
sion and what not. 

It takes a perfectly staggering amount of 
money to learn to paint in America. 

No matter how much he may get—and he 
can get an astonishing amount—from his art 
school or his instructor, the painter today 
must be, as he always has been, largely self- 
taught. And I don’t see how that can mean 
anything but for him to work in his own 
studio and to use whole heaps of canvas and 
paint and models. 

In New York, at least, even a modest studio 
does not come free, and the price of materials 
just plain gives me the jitters. They cost just 
about three times as much in some countries 
where I have worked. 

Our League is trying to better this condi- 
tion by encouraging home manufactured goods 
and has succeeded in getting some manufac- 
turers to turn out colors which seem sound 
enough but—there always seems to be a “but” 
—the brands which I have tested are all so 
deficient in coloring matter that they are ac- 
tually more expensive than the best imported. 
And when you come to models— 

* * * 


AND MORE EXPENSE 

The supply of models is neither too great 
nor, from what I have seen of it, too good, 
and, as far as I can make out, a model asks 
and gets $6.00 for a very short day even when 
he (or she) knows mighty little about posing. 

Now when the end of the year comes 
‘round six dollars a day has made an untidy 
little hole in the budget of the poor and 
struggling painter. Most of them have not 
spent any such sum for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that they have not had it to 
spend. And that, in my opinion, is why figure 
painting—which is the painting of the most 
interesting thing in the world, humanity—is 
in such a lamentable condition in America. 

I’m no statistician, but I figured out that, 
carrying on in a modest but sufficient way, 
the art student or young painter needs not 
less than $2,000 a year even if he does not 
spend a cent on food and clothes. Now, all 
the painters I know like to eat and not one 
of them is a nudist. 

If my “figgers” are right—and they can’t be 
very far out of the way—it is an extremely 
difficult thing for anyone who has not had 
the luck to chose to be born from wealthy 
parents to reach his full development and 
stature as a painter in America. 

No matter how eager a public there is or 
how much talent there is in this country of 
ours, this condition is enough to explain why 
my prophesy of 25 years ago has not yet come 
true. I underline the “yet” because I’m not 
discouraged. E. V. Sropparp. 
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Permanent Oil 
Colors for Artists 


¥ GENUINE PIGMENTS... 
NO SUBSTITUTES 


¥ GUARANTEED COMPOSITION 
PRINTED ON EVERY TUBE* 


¥ REASONABLE PRICES 
¥ MADE IN U. S. A. 


* Specifications of Contents as 
requested by The American 
Artists Professional League. 


> 
In Studio Size Tubes 
& 


25¢ group 
Burnt Sienna 
Burnt Umber 
Green Earth 
Light Red 
Ivory Black 
Raw Sienna 
Raw Umber 
Venetian Red 
Yellow Ochre Light 

Zinc White 


35c group 


French Ultramarine Blue 
Permanent Blue 
Zinc Yellow 


50c group 


Alizarin Crimson 
Cadmium Yellow Pale 
Cadmium Yellow Light 

Cadmium Yellow Medium 

Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Red Light 
Cadmium Red Medium 
Cadmium Red Deep 

Cerulean Blue* 

Cobalt Blue* 
Permanent Green Light 

Ultramarine Green 

Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine Turquoise 


Verte Emeraude 
*Small Studio Size % x 2%" 


ZINC WHITE 


Size X Tube—35c 
Pound Tube—50c 


> 


ORDER THRU YOUR FAVORITE 
DEALER 


ad 
COLOR CHART AND PRICE LIST UPON REQUEST 


> 
M. GRUMBACHER 


Dept. Y.D. 
Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C. 


Canadian Branch: 
55 York Street, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Works of Forain, Kindly Satirist, 


\ “Self Portrait” (1922). An Oil Painting by Forain. 


It is hard to believe that Jean-Louis Forain, 
the famous French artist, died in 1931. On 
viewing his paintings at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, New York, and his graphic work at 
the Knoedler Galleries next door, one feels 
that he belonged more to the tranquil and 
fruitful period of the "80s and 90s than to the 
restless "20s. It is only the realization that he 
actually painted two long-legged flappers doing 
the then famous dance “Le Charleston” that 
one conceives of him really belonging to this 
generation. The painting show, lasting until 
May 9, is varied both in years and subject 
matter. Along with golden-toned canvases of 
ballet girls and bathers are the famous court- 
room scenes for which Forain had a peculiar 
talent,—white-faced men and women, gathered 
together before the law, nervous and alert, 
anxious to see and hear anything that was 
going on. In keeping their clothes dark and 
the background mellow, Forain concentrated 
attention on their pinched faces, their gesticu- 
lating hands and white shirt fronts. 

Like Daumier, Forain had a Hashing wit 
and a stubborn sense of social injustice. His 
brush fell lightly and swiftly with an almost 
airy elegance, while his etching needle bit in 
a few swift lines a complete story of poverty 
and pain, vice or religious faith. The master, 
according to Edward Alden Jewell in the 
New York Times, was “distinguished alike by 
keen intelligence, wit, a sharp eye and (a 
trait absolutely essential to great satire) com- 
passion. Forain, asked whether corruption: is 
found oftenest among those who have an over- 
plus of the world’s goods or among those with 
too little, is quoted as replying: ‘Corruption? 
It does not exist. With those on top it is 
neurasthenia, while with those at the bottom 
it is hunger.’ ” 

Calling Forain “one of the least talked 
about among French moderns,” Anita Brenner 
of the Brooklyn Eagle said: “He has his own 
rather stable place as a ‘small master,’ pleas- 


WORK BY 
CHICAGO ARTISTS 
May 1 to 20 


BOYER GALLERIES 


BROAD STREET STATION BUILDING 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard, Philadelphia 


“Au Restaurant.” 


ant, competent and respectable. It is a com- 
bination of qualities that, in painting as in 
personality, gives little room for comment. 
He has his place, the place of giving enjoy- 
ment quietly and surely.... As a disciple of 
Daumier, he paints poverty—without under- 
standing, as an artist finding it picturesque, 
as a man turning moralist.” 

The group of prints at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, also current until May 9, are more 
familiar. By the request of the galleries, 
Campbell Dodgson, dean of print experts, has 
written a treatise entitled “Forain: Draughts- 
man, Lithographer, Etcher,” with 30 repro- 
ductions. Starting as an illustrator of every- 
day scenes, the artist carried on the tradition 
of Daumier and Gavarni. But although he 
made his reputation in this field, asserts Mr. 
Dodgson, he is not definitely considered a 
humorist. “If most people know him as a 
master of cynical and scathing caricature, as 
a ruthless critic of political and social short- 
comings, they know him also, if they know 
the Forain of the war cartoons, in moments 
of tender sympathy with the victims and fierce 
anger with the instigators of cruelty and out- 
rage. They know him also as the devout 
Catholic, inspired by the Gospels and by the 
faith that seeks consolation and healing in 
a pilgrimage to Lourdes.” 

As President of the Societé des Humorists, 
Forain, working with a host of other talented 
draughtsmen, proved that the flow of French 
wit and satire was still inexhaustible. The 
prints now shown disclose his keen eye and 
faultless memory, and the sureness of hand 
with which he dashed off his rapid records 
of the facts with which that memory was 
stored. The skill with which he suggested all 
of a background with a few quick and well 
placed strokes is an essential part of Forain. 
“The French master,” explains Mr. Dodgson, 
“uses a pure sharp line, keen and cleanly 
bitten, which can give the finest possible con- 
tour when it suits his purpose, but is often so 
complicated by twists and zigzags, crossings 
and tangles, that it seems almost a miracle 
that any recognizable form should emerge out 
of apparent chaos. But it does. These net- 
works and zigzags are not so casual as the 
novice may deem them. They are the work 
of a master hand, sure of the effect that it 


in Two New York Exhibitions 


A Lithograph by Forain. 


intends to produce, however unusual or ec- 
centric we may think the means employed.” 

Because of their strokes and fresh appear- 
ance some of the lithographs have the ap- 
pearance of pencil drawings quickly done. 
Forain’s lithographs, says Mr. Dodgson, rank, 
in French opinion, higher than the etchings. 
“When the artist who really understands the 
medium draws directly on the stone with the 
lithographic chalk, and either prints himself 
or employs a professional lithographic printer 
with whom he is in sympathy, an impression 
can be produced of a quality that no other 
process can yield. It is a quality not easy to 
describe in words, which needs an educated 
eye to appreciate it.” 





Berman, Neo-Romanticist 

Eugene Berman, French painter of the Neo- 
Romanticist school, who has made _ several 
appearances at the Julien Levy Galleries in 
New York, has returned with a collection of 
drawings, gouaches and aquarelles. Like his 
brother, Leonide, who exhibited at the same 
gallery, a few months ago, Berman is in- 
terested in the nostalgic influence of receding 
shore lines, deserted wharfs and _ isolated 
beaches. His groups of people are hastily 
done in pen and ink and wash. So unusual 
is this wash method that it bears a re- 
semblance to charcoal. Sometimes the grayness 
of his wash drawings is relieved by tinted 
paper. Among the drawings are several 
theatre designs, including a stage set which 
he executed for the Hartford Music Festival. 

“A traditionalist at heart,” said Carlyle 
Burrows of the New York Herald Tribune, 
“Berman finds inspiration for most of his 
drawings in Italian eighteenth century att, 
but injects a modern note in his experimental 
treatment of these themes. One may recognize, 
for instance, the familiar forms of harlequins 
and strolling players, conventionalized musi¢ 
instruments and stylized architectural ruins. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 





FOR THE ENRICHMENT OF AN AMERICAN GARDEN 
WE PRESENT ORIGINAL STUDIES FROM THE STUDIOS OF 


WHEELER WILLIAMS - GEORG LOBER - WILLIAM ZORACH 


PAUL JENNEWEIN~ - EDWARD | McCARTAN - MARIO KORBEL 
ALBERT T. STEWART - A. A. WEINMAN -_~ F. LUIS MORA . 
HARRIETTE FRISHMUTH - HENRY KREIS - HILDA KRISTINA LASCARI 
BEATRICE FENTON - RICHMOND BARTHE~ - LEO LENTELLI 
BRENDA PUTNAM - ~~ WHUNT DIEDERICH - JOSE DE CREEFT 
ORANZIO MALDARELLI - W. D. PADDOCK - JOHN GREGORY 
DUANE CHAMPLAIN - JOHN ANGEL - ROBERT GARRISON 
ABRAM BELSKIE - HEINZ WARNEKE - FREDERICK MacMONIES 


THESE SCULPTURAL SUGGESTIONS ARE CAPABLE 
OF DEVELOPMENT IN ANY MEDIUM, SIZE AND PRICE. 


GLORIFYING THE AMERICAN HOME WE PRESENT WATERCOLORS 

BY BARSE MILLER, PAUL SAMPLE, HENRY HOLT, CLARENCE CARTER, 

PHIL DIKE, THEODORE VAN SOELEN: OVERMANTELS BY 

MAXFIELD PARRISH, ELIZABETH PRICE, EUGENE SAVAGE, ARTHUR 

B. DAVIES, LUIGI LUCIONI, ALEXANDER BOWER, RUSSELL CHENEY, 
JOHN ALLISON, AND OTHERS. 


OLD AND MODERN FINE ARTS IN ALL MEDIA. 
FREDERIC NEWLIN PRICE, PRESIDENT, FERARGIL, INC, 
63 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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“Reflections” “Pines in Winter’’ 
R. W. Woiceske R. W. Woiceske 
Size 7144" x 12%" eae —_ ee ~ . ws: , Size 74" x 12%” 
Price $18.00 pease > er dae ee Price $18.00 
ree ts 


“Silver Light”’ Just 
8%" x 144" Published 
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WE PUBLISH ETCHINGS AND LITHO- 
GRAPHS OF QUALITY ONLY FOR THE 
PORTFOLIOS OF MUSEUMS, DEALERS 
AND COLLECTORS. ALL EDITIONS ARE 
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